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Santa Cruz: 


More Students than Shelter 
The dorms are overflowing.... p. 5 


And it’s even worse off-campus 
A modest proposal for UCSC 
~ page 13-16 
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Ain’t No Easy Money: One dollar for a drink is a thing of 
the past in most watering holes, and the standard one dollar 
bill so essential to the drinker’s paraphernalia may go the 
same way. A government task force recommended Tuesday 
that the dollar bill be phased out in favor of the Susan B. 


' Anthony dollar coin, and that the Kennedy half dollar coin 


be eliminated.The study also suggested that pennies be 
made out of “a cheaper aluminum alloy” and that perhaps 
plastics could be used for future coins. 


No Way Jose: Soviet combat troops in Cuba are settlingin . 


for the long haul. According to Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko, the brigade of Soviet troops in‘Cuba have 
been used by the US as a target for the propaganda 
campaign “based on falsehoods.” The Russians claim that 
the 2,000 to 3,000 soldiers will stay in Cuba, despite the 
American warning that the SALT II arms limitation pact 
could be imperiled ee enone 
Western Hemisphere. 


Cut Loose: Francis Tong, a former ping addict and the 
much celebrated chef at the Dinette Szechwan, was taken 
off criminal probation Tuesday. Tong was arrested in 1977 
for embezzling more than $80,000 from the New Riverside 


Restaurant. He pleaded guilty to a charge of forgery, and . 


was sentenced to one year in jail and ordered to make 
restitution payments of $9,000. Tong has paid the restitu- 
tion, so his probation has now formally. ended. 
Break a Leg?: Acting is a tough life, especially if you are 
directed to repeatedly fall down a flight of stairs in play 
practice. Thomas Gilberti, who had a role in Cabrillo 
College’s production of A Streetcar Named Desire, is 
suffered bodily damage in the falls, falls he said were done 
without proper safety precautions and training. Liability 
suits against schools are common for sports injuries, but 
comparitively rare with other extracirricular activities. 

On the Road: Votes are wherever you get them, so that's 
why Jerry Brown was pumping flesh down Texas way this 
week. Brown is of course conducting an unofficial campaign 
for the Democratic presidential nomination, and Texas is a 
big state with lots of delegates to the nominating convention. 


Brown was surprised by the openness of Texas politics, 
saying that he found no great commitment among Texas 
Democrats to either President Carter or Senator Kennedy. 

At a meeting with Southern Methodist University students, 

Brown proposed a Cabinet level chamber of commerce that 
would promote American products in the world market. 


Jobony. B. Goode: Chuck Berry may have started rocking 
in 1955, But his new album, Rockit, shows he hasn’t lost the 
chops. Berry has had his troubles with law, and he’s now 
doing hard time on a Federal conviction for tax evasion. If 
you like rock and roll, why don’t you send a letter to its 


. father and. tell him. Chuck’s address is Federal Prison 


“Camp; Box 2000, Lompoc, California 93438. 


Equal Protection: Husbands accused of raping their wives 


May now go to prison under a new California spouse rape 


bill signed Tuesday by Govermor Brown. .The new law, 
which goes into effect Jan. 1, is similar to laws exisiting in 
Nebraska, Iowa, and New Jersey. The spousal rape law 
removes one of the last legal vestiges of the wifely duty 
concept, a concept that assumed a woman was required to 
have sex with her husband. — 


Hot Ride to Hell: Now don’t start talking about the Mafia, 
but California Attorney General George Deukmejian says 
the illegal activities of mobsters and gangs are 
increasing in the California. The state’s ranking lawman 
reports that in the last two years, at least 50 persons with a 
record of organized crime activity have moved into Cali- 
fornia. The mobsters are pretty evenly distributed around 
the state, although there does seem to be a large concentra- 
tion. of them in Palm Springs. According to the attorney 
general, the gangsters are involved in the usual rackets: 
“gambling, pornography, loan sharking, extortion, fraud, 
narcotics, anything where there’s. a lot of cash involved.” 
Deukmajian also said that among the motorcycle gangs, 
there are about 1000 “hard core” criminals involved in 
drugs and shake-downs. Members of motorcycle 


gangs - 
~ have also been reported to have infiltrated law enforcement 


agencies. 


—Kid Cobalt 


Telford sees ‘Socialist 
web,’ wants names 


by Cathy Calfo 


Tim Jenkins and millionare landowner Telford Smith took 
a new twist last week when Jenkins refused Smith’s formal 
request for a list-of all people who discussed a political ad 
that Smith claims was libelous. 

Earlier this year Smith filed a half million dollar law suit 
against Jenkins, whose name appeared on an ad opposed to 
the recall of two progressive county supervisors, Ed 
Borovatz and Phil Baldwin. The ad, paid for by the 
Coalition Against the Recall (CAR), appeared in the 
Sentinel on June 1, 1978. 

Jenkins, a former UCSC student with an annual income 
of $5000, has already spent $4000 on his defense. The 
defense money has been raised through over 300 local 
contributors. 

While Jenkins’ lawyer Ray Grueneich acknowledges that 
the information most recently demanded by Smith is 
relevant to the case, both he and Jenkins believe that a 
balance must be maintained between the rights of the 
defamation plaintiff and the first amendment rights of 
those who engage themselves in local political activity. 

On these grounds, explains Grueneich, “We are going to 


seek a ruling that we not be required to disclose the names of ~ 


any persons who exercised such rights (free speech, free 
press, freedom of association and privacy) in connection 
with the publication of the campaign ad in dispute, at least 


until it has been established in a court of law that such 
campaign advertisement was defamatory of Telford Smith.” 
The concern of Jenkins and Grueneich over first amend- 


The year long court battle between local left-wing activist. ment rights has beenssaised in response.to a series of 


radio broadcasts made by Smith after Jenkins, under the 
impression that he had no legal alternative, listed the names 


of 47 people who he recalled had been present at at least one 


CAR meeting. 

““We received a great deal of feedback indicating that such 
disclosures were having a chilling effect on the inclination of 
concerned individuals to associate with support organiza- 
tions. which would find it necessary to make controversial 
statements regarding the current array of right wing forces in 
Santa Cruz County,” explains Grueneich. 

Smith claims that he does not remember whether or not 
he used any of the names listed in Jenkins testimony in his 
radio broadcast. 

Transcripts from Smith’s KSCO broadcast of February 
21, 1979, however, read, ‘‘Under oath Mr. Jenkins had to 
give names of people attending CAR. Now the pieces begin 
to fall in place for me to reconstruct what I call the 
connecting web of. socialist wires.” 

In the same broadcast Smith continues, ‘‘Mr. Patton was 
named—he is a supervisor—what does his legislation tell 
you — it tells me it stinks of socialism.” 

Smith and his attorney, Ralph A. Sullivan df San Mateo, 
have responded to Jenkins’ refusal to further specify the 
names and involvements of CAR members by filing a 
Motion to Compel Interrogatories. The hearing on the 
motion will be held on October 24 


Tuition too much to pay? 


by Ben Slay 


_ If you think $260 is a lot to pay or a quarter’s worth of 
education, would you still go to a UC if cost another 
$100? According to a report issued recently by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC), 
. Most students would. The report states that the establish- 
ment of a $100 dollar tuition fee at the University would 
not significantly reduce the enrollments. 


The Sacramento-based commission plans and co- 


ordinates proses and resources between the UC, State 
University, and Community College systems. While ini- 
tially opposing the establishment of tuition in the wake of 
Proposition 13’s passage, CPEC, in its report entitled The 
iste dag Admission, \ends weight to arguments favoring 


™iThe $260 sum UC students pay each quarter is not 
technically tuition. The state covers tuition by paying the 
costs of instruction—professor’s salaries, building and 
maintaining classrooms—and students pay for student 
services, like the Cowell Health Center. 

With the passage of Proposition 13 and declining en- 
_ follment trends, the state is losing its ability and willingness 

to find the University at previous levels. The University, 
which has traditionally prided itself on being “tuition 
free,” is beginning to think seriously, many observers claim, 
about “generating internal sources of furiding.” 

The report points out that fee increases could sub- 
esi increase the University’s revenues. An increase 

per student per year could add ten million dollars to 

as UC nema At California State Universities and 
Colleges or the community colleges, however, such as fee 
increases would lead to a large drop in enrollments, the 
report states, and thus to a minimal overall increase in 

Vv 
"Dave Shontz, to-director of the UC Student Lobby in 
Sacramento, finds the report distressing. Shontz points out 
that the report “assumes that UC will always have a 
relatively affluent student body that can pay tuition. But 
tuition would lock in the University’s present population,” 
and deny the state’s fast-growing group of Hispanic students 
access to the University. 

Advocates of tuition point out, as the report mentions, 
that financial aid funds “would offset one-half of the cost- 


increase for most low-income students enrolled full-time.” 
The report also says that “there would be no appreciable 
change in either the size or the composition of the Un- 
iversity’s undergraduate student body.” 

So, at a time in which the University is making a somewhat 
belatéd effort to attract students outside the traditional pool 
of 18 to 25 year-old middle and upper-middle class whites, 
tuition could prove to be counter-productive in the long run. 

The report notes that part-time students, who represent a 
largely untapped pool of possible new enrollments, would 
be hard hit if tuition were established. It claims, however, 


that the state’ s contribution to the University’s coffers now 
provides only 31 per cent of UC’s lpr tac as com to 

2 percent in 1960-61. Moreover, last year state 
slicosted only 4 paroatc of tas taxiget 15:tue Unive 
down from 7 percent ten years ago. 

Adding these figures to the possibility that California 
voters may approve the Gann initiative and force further 
cuts in state spending, and that Governor Brown is talking, 
about proposing a second 10 percent cut in the University’s 
budget, leads some observers to the conclusion that tuition 
is inevitable. 


Ballot measure 
to ban the bomb 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


In yet another citizen’s attempt to curb the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, People for a Nuclear Free Future (PNFF) 
have announced an initiative they hope to get on the June 
ballot which will “prohibit the manufacture and testing of 
nuclear weapons components” in Santa Cruz County. 

“This is the first time people in the local community have 
had a chance to make a statement in the arms race,” says 
Dan Haifley, one of the initiative’s authors. “If-we don’t 
assert ourselves, this weapons thing is going to continue.” 

To place the initiative on the ballot, nearly 7,000 people 
must sign a petition. The drive to gather these signatures will 
begin in mid-October. 

According to a press release written by PNFF, the 
measure will “(1) prohibit any industrial uses in the county 
which manufacture or test nuclear weapons systems, and 
(2) establish an Industrial Conversion Commission to aid 
the conversion of nuclear weapons industries in the county 


and to help insure the job security of persons currently- 


employed in these industries.” 

This initiative is directly aimed at Lockheed Missles and 
Space Company, which has a factory in Bonny Doon. 
When told about the initiative, George Mulhern, a public 


relations person for Lockheed in Sunnyvale said, “ Are they 
(the initiative’s proponents) going to provide the capital for 
the conversion? This (the initiative) is a little farfetched 
unless they can raise the capital (for the conversion).” — 
Mulhern also explained that Lockheed is already involved 
in manufacturing other products besides nuclear weapons 
and said, “There is an interest here in getting into other lines - 
of business.” He emphasized, however, that Lockheed is 


just “one of many” companies producing nuclear compo... 
nents for the government and has “‘no intention of siving up 


our present line of business.” When asked if he would 
support the initiative if conversion proves feasible, he 


answered, “I'd be in favor of anything that reduces abe. 


nuclear arms in the world.” 

According to Haifley, a Santa Cruz Project for Aheras 

tive Employment is already in the process of working on a 

: conversion plan for the Lockheed plant. ““We’ve gotten at 

least one positive response from a worker at Lockheed,” he 

adds. Lockheed in Bonny Doon employs approximately 
300 people. 


After four public hearings held earlitetWif’year during 
which thousands of people testified, the County Board of | 


Supervisors voted to approve Lockheed’s use permit and 


five-year master plan for the expansion of the Bonny Doon | 


plant. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


has news for you if you have: 


WRITERS CRAMP 


Get the lead out with our 


WRITER’S WORKSHOP 


ell help you with ideas, interviewing and writing. 
SATURDAY at noon in our offices. 


A WORK-STUDY GRANT 
Why not get a job you'll enjoy? 
We’ve got work-study jobs in the areas of 


WRITING PROOFREADING PRODUCTION 
PHOTOGRAPHY GRAPHIC ARTS EDITING 


We are interviewing FRIDAY, September 28, at 4 pm in our offices. 


We are located in the Stonehouse, opposite Barn Theater, 
at the entrance to campus. 
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Mistrial declared 


by Chip Levy 
“This is like a championship fight where he hopes to wear 


student Huey Newton last June when faced with another 
murder trial by District Attorney Tom Orloff. 

Newton is still subject to prosecution for murder in 
Alameda County, due to Superior Court Judge McCul- 
lum’s Tuesday declaration of a mistria] after three days of 
deliberation left the jury deadlocked-11 to 1 in favor of 
acquittal. Barring another attempt by the zealous Orloff to 
charge Newton for the murder of 17-year-old Kathleen 
Smith, this could conclude a series of five murder trials for 
the founder of the Black Panther Party (see last CHP issue). 

In 1968 Newton was convicted of manslaughter in a 
shooting in which he and an Oakland police officer were 
seriously injured and another policeman was killed. Newton 
claimed to be armed with nothing more than a law book 
when Oakland policemen shot at each other. during 
their attempt to assasinate the. Black Panther leader. The 
conviction was overturmed in the Summer of 1970 when an 
Apellate Court ruled that the judge had erred in his 
instructions to the jury. After two subsequent retrials failed 
.to secure Newton’s conviction, the Distric Attorney finally 
dropped the charge. 

Throughout the latest trial, Newton’s cadre of supporters 
-yemained confident that the racially diverse jury would 
. exonerate their leader. Their expectations of a swift acquit- 
» tal: were gradually dissipated, however, as the three long 
days of deliberation culminated in an impasse on Fuesday. 
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_ acquittal, Newton stated that “the people who held-out did 
‘mot even consider the evidence.”’ In. the retrial the jury 
requested a rereading of portions of the testimony and asked 
to have all of the evidence.for review during their delibera- 
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me out in the 15th round,” exclaimed UCSC graduate 


After the jury deadlocked 10 to 2 last June in favor of . 
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MAT BOARDS ERASERS PORTFOLIOS 
PAPER CUTTERS DRAWING INKS AIR BRUSHES 
WATER COLORS ACRYLIC COLORS FRAMING DEVICES 
. SCULPTURE TOOLS ETCHING MATERIALS = PRESENTATION BOOKS 


HLLUSTRATION BOARDS CROSS SECTION PAPERS SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 


LENZ: 


142 RIVER ST., SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 (408)423-1935 


Newton jury deadlocked 


The jury in the retrial was never presented with Newton’s 
alibi (as presented in the first trial), e.g., that Newton was at 
home’ writing a religious essay with his wife and a friend at 
the time Smith was shot. Neither the witness corroborating 
Newton’s alibi, writer Donald Freed, nor Larry Henson, 


who earlier had testified to being the driver of the car from 


which Carles Bouie emerged to shoot Smith; nor even 
Newton himself, testified in the retrial. The bold assured- 
ness of the defense by not calling its key witnesses, may well 
have been the decisive factor preventing Newton’s acquittal. 

In their final arguments to the jury, both plaintiff and 


defense seemed satisfied with the merits of their respective‘ 


cases. In a two-hour and forty-five minute oration, defense 
council J. Tony Serra depicted the prosecution of his client 
as the worst type of political “corruption” within our 
society. Orloff vehemently countered that by painting “Big 
Man Huey Newton” as the obvious killer, who was 
motivated to kill Smith after she called out to him: “hey 
baby,” in blatant disrespect, 

Newton’s defense council read aloud the “Allegory of the 
Cave” from Plato’s Republic, to illustrate how the prisoners 
in that cave symbolize the predicament of Blacks in 
America. Newton explains in his book Revolutionary 
Suicide that it was Plato’s allegory that left him “thinking 
and reading and trying to find a way to liberate Black 
people.” The curious dimensions of the fi e, 
where reality appears as one’s cognition of agle’s own 
shadow, alluded to a level of truth and justice seldom 
displayed in judicial proceedings. 

To this reporter, who attended junior high school in 


Richmond at the time the FREE HUEY campaign rocked’ 


the East Bay in 1968, the retrial seemed like a 1960s “deja 
vu.” While I sat in the courtreom reading the newspaper 
headlines about the police killings of Melvin Black and 
Charles Briscoe in Oakiand’s Black community, the Soviet 
presence in Cuba; massive demonstrations around the 
country against nuclear power instead of the Vietnam war, 
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against corruption and wanton violence continues. 


Photo by Chip Levy 


Huey and Gwen Newton 


about the possible reunion of the Beatles in concert, and 
finally Nixon, I was again struck that the urgent struggle 
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Derms full 


D Levy 


by Dana Priest and Geoffrey Ickes 


Soaring rents in town combined with an increased. 
enrollment has brought a housing crisis to UCSC. For the 
past week an undetermined number of students have been 
sleeping in lounges and hallways. There are also reports of 
students bedding down under the trees until a dorm space 
becomes available. 

Even before the final calculations are made, the situation 
of dorm space looks critical. At press time there were 28 
vacant beds campus-wide. The waiting list far exceeds that 
number. Last year at this time 200 out of the 2,500 beds on 
campus were unoccupied. 

Causes of the housing crunch revolve around both local 
and national trends. ‘Housing across the nation is full,”’ 
says UCSC housing director Jerry Walters. An example of 
this came last week when fifty UC Berkeley students 

transferred to UCSC solely because of the housing shortage 
in Berkeley. 

In Santa Cruz, even though dorm rates increased five 
percent from last year, the increase was not as high as the 
current rental rates in the city which climbed 10 percent last 

ear. . 
: Interviews with campus housing coordinators indicate that 
aside from the obvious conveniences of dorm living, there 
may be other psychological changes in the new student body 
contributing to the desire to live on campus. One campus 
housing coordinator summed it up in this way: “This year’s 
student is more apt to follow authority. If they are told that 
it’s a. better idea to live on campus—they live on campus. 


by Ann Scott Knight — 


Federal funding for low-income housing and the aftirma- 
tion of the legality of the county’s growth-management 
ordinance, Measure J, by an Appellate Court judge may or 
may not ease the housing crisis in Santa Cruz, depending on 
who you talk to. 

The Santa Cruz Housing Authority recently secured 
Federal money after voters passed a low-income housing 
referendum last year. 14 million dollars in financing will be 
used to construct 84 units of low-income housing. Rod 
Pulley, executive director of the Housing Authority, thinks 
that the money will “go a long way toward fulfilling 
requirements for Measure J” (the growth management 
plan). 

But Arnie Fischman, member of the Santa Cruz Housing 
Action Committee (SCHAC), thinks that “84 units of low- 
income housing will not make a dent in the Santa Cruz 
housing crisis.” He added, “The Housing Authority knows 
this. Yet they maintain the pretense that these programs 
constitute action.” 

The Housing and Urban Development money will move 
the county — if only. marginally — toward the implementa- 
tion of Measure J, which was upheld last week by the First 
District Appellate Court in San Francisco. Measure J is the 
county growth management referendum which requires, 
among other things, that 15 percent of the housing permits in 
the county be used for low cost housing. 

Though Measure J was upheld, the methods of imple- 
mentation are still being challenged in the courts. Currently 
the board of supervisors is charging in-lieu fees to builders of 
new homes in order to raise money for low-income housing. 


ReRun 
Shop 


Now Accepting Quality 
‘Consignment Clothing 
for Men and Women. 
Vests, Western & Hawaiian Shirts, 
and Halloween Costumes too! <=+——— 


426-2753 
1503 Mission St. 
near McDonalds 


11 am to 4:30 pm 
closed Sundays 


Hurting for housing | 


They seem less adventurous.” Walters believes that “new 
students like to be in larger groups” and dorm communities 
are suitable to that. 

Traditionally, first year students have occupied most of 
the dorm space. With 200 new freshpersons plus the 200 
redirects, there are approximately 1,250 freshpeople in all. 

There are also more upper division students living on 
campus than last year. They have apparently been lured 
back to the fold by special projects designed to improve 


dorm living. One such program is People for Alternative 


Dwellings, a cooperative living adventure initiated and 
planned by students. There are also a few senior citizens 
occupying rooms at Oakes as a result of a new “Senior in 
Residence” program. 

Another factor contributing to the problem is the number 
of offices taking up space originally designed as dorms. 
Merrill, for example, 52 spaces are being used as social 
science and administrative offices. 

In the short run there appear to be few alternatives for 
homeless students. Walters suggests they seek housing off 
campus and that they put their names on their college’s 
waiting list. He adds that students enrolled in one college 
may be given rooms at another college if spaces become 
available but that primary consideration will be given to 
students at their own college. 

Regardless of the reasons, the fact remains that the dorms 
are thriving this year and if exorbitant prices continue to 
exclude students from off campus housing and if the 
campus’ recruiting efforts succeed, the dorms will remain 
full in the future. 


Inaction in face of crisis 


On Wednesday, Sept. 19, the Santa Cruz County Builders 


_ Exchange, along with two homebuilders who were charged 


the in-lieu fees, filed a lawsuit claiming that the fees 
constitute a form of property tax and are illegal under 
Proposition 13. 

Jeff Bosshard, attorney for millionairre landowner Telford 
Smith, also plans to legally attack Measure J’s implementa- 
tion, According to a Sentinel article of Sept. 20, he plans to 
sue the board of supervisors for “‘not implementing Measure 
J,” apparently hoping to flush out and then attack the 
board’s methods of carrying out the ordinance. On the other 
end of the political spectrum, the Resource Defense Fund of 
the Environmental Council is attacking the board of 


“84 units of low-income hous 


ing will not make a dent in 
the housing crisis. The Hous- 
ing Authority knows this. Yet 
they maintain the pretense 
that these programs consti- 
tute action.” 

supervisors’ decisions concerning low-income housing from 
a different ‘angle. The organization contends that the 
supervisors’ decision to release 80 low-income housing 
permits to the general market. will prevent the 15 percent 


requirement from being fulfilled. Loaning out the 80 permits 
means that they are no longer reserved for low-income 
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Currently there are some legal obstacles to the distribu- 
tion of government subsidies for low income housing. In 
June voters approved a request for government subsidy as is 
required by state and federal law. This money, however, | 
may only go towards the construction of housing by public 
agencies. In order for private developers to acquire subsidy 
funding, voters must approve housing measures A and B on 
the November ballot. According to Andy Schiffrin, admin- 
istrative aide to Gary Patton, there is no opposition to the 
measures. 

While the political factions of the county continue to 
debate the merits of government involvement in the housing 
market, the housing crisis grows more severe. With the 
UCSC dorms full and the off-campus vacancy rate still 
hovering around 1.7 percent (far below the Federally 
defined crisis level of five percent) newcomers are having an 
‘increasingly hard time finding affordable accomodations. 
And, according to SCHAC, half the households in Santa 
Cruz are in need of housing assistance— most of these being 
renters. 

Many people in Santa Cruz believe that 15 percent low- 
income housing is not enough. City Councilmember Bruce 
Van Allen says: “Considering how many low and moderate 
income people there are in Santa Cruz, not even 50 percent 
would be enough.” But with the numerous legal battles 
ensuing, the Board of Supervisors may not be able to 
accommodate 15 percent, much less 50 percent. 


L’ Oustalou: 


Country French and Mediterranean Cuisine 
Specializing 
in Wednesday Night 
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us LOCUST STREET . 
SANTA CRUZ 423-5600 
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A mountain 
of good 
eating 
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by Cindy Milstein 


High atop the ancient misted mountain, where the beat of 
native music mingles with the trees, the food of the gods is 
prepared. Sesame is crushed, vegetables are chopped and 
meat is cubed. And a few wise ones, riding upon great 
- beasts, come up from the valley to meditate at the little eating 
place nestled on the holy mountain, Omei. 

There they partake of the fruits of UCSC’s own cultural 
revolution; the new Szechuan restaurant in the heart of 
Kresge province. They nibble on fresh white steamed buns 
that look like pregnant tennis balls. Or they dine on hot and 
spicy kung pao chicken with peanuts and broccoli with 
bamboo and black mushrooms. 

Just a few short months ago, in the year of the ground 
squirrel, the new Omei restaurant used to be the Idler, a 
health food-type coffee house. But newly-appointed Kresge 
Provost Helene Moglen “wanted to make Kresge more 
alive,” said co-owner April S.L.C. Shen, 22. “‘She also 


became head chef. Shen started waitressing at the restaurant 
as well, after a stint at Chef Tong’s. 

They’d been looking for a place of their own when 
Moglen, a patron of the Heavenly Goose, asked them to 
open up a restaurant at Kresge. 

“We have a lease for one year and an option to lease for 
two more years,” Shen explained. “Its under our name and 
we pay the school rent. They bought the heavy equipment 
and we have the option to buy that when we leave. 

“If people feel some items are expensive, well, other 
restaurants on campus are run through the school. They can - 
use work study and they don’t have to pay taxes, utilities, 
rent, or insurance. Its hard for us to compete with the lower 
prices,” she added. 

Still, Shen claims their prices are cheaper than at any of 
the downtown Szechuan eateries. Lunch, cafeteria-style, 
averages $2.50 to $3.00 for a full meal. The dinners run 
from $2.75 for a vegetable dish to $5.95 for shrimp. 

Two-thirds of the restaurant is devoted to sit-down dinner 
weeknights from 5 to 9 pm. “But we also thought that some 
students can’t always afford that. The rest is left for people 


Szechuan restaurant in heart of Kresge province 


loves Szechuan cooking.” 

If Chef Tong’s at 6 o’clock is any indication, so do a lot of 
other folks. 

“There are so many different tastes, we can’t please 
everybody, * Shen said. “But we hope to satisfy most 

e. 

wel co-owners, Shen and her 29-year-old husband Roger 
Grigsby, have enough experience between the two of them 
_ to make a go of it. 
Grigsby learned Chinese while a student at Merrill and, 
. upon graduation, went off to Taiwan to “use what he’d 

’. learned,” said Shen. ‘‘That’s where we met. My parents 
didn’t want us to marry, but I convinced them.” 

Upon returning to the States, Grigsby ended up working 
for the New Riverside. “They had never hired an American, 
but they were surprised that Roger spoke Chinese,” said 
Shen. After cutting meats and vegetables for 10 hours a day 
at minimum wage, only learning to cook when the chefs 
wanted dinner, Grigsby moved on to the Heavenly Goose 
(formerly the Swan.) Soon he suggested that they start 


to hang out,” Shen said. Omei also serves a variety of 
snacks, including chinese pastries, rice for 35¢ a bowl and 
40¢ steamed buns stuffed with either pork, beans, or 
vegetables. ““We’re the only place that makes them in Santa 
Cruz,” said Shen. “They’re going over really big.” 

The couple fs particularly proud of their large fare, half of 
which is the typically hot and spicy food associated with the 
Chinese province of Szechuan. In addition, “we make all 
our own sauces, unless we can’t get something to do it with. 
We buy sesame and roast and grind it. We buy whole 
chickens and bone them ourselves. There is so much labor 
involved, one person to cut vegetables all day, one to cut 
meat,” Shen said. 

But best of all, from the students perspective, is the liquor 
license which the Omei owners will obtain in two or three — 
weeks. If you’re legal, beer and wine can grace your plate of 
Szechuan gan bian beef shreds. 

Omei, next to the Kresge Town Hall, is open weekdays 


. from 9 a.m. to midnight. Cafeteria lunch is served from 11:30 


a.m. to 2 p.m. and dinner runs from 5 to 9 p.m. For more 
i at 423-9676. 
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peer advising 


s 


The student connection _ 


by Karl Monsma 


For the first time in recent years, new students at Kresge 
and Merrill colleges are being counseled by fellow under- 
graduates. 

A cooperative venture between students and faculty, the 
peer advising program was begun on a limited basis last year 
after a study revealed that the student transfer rate was 


related “directly to the failure of advising.” 


Student advisers offer assistance to new students in 
adjusting to life at the university, planning their curriculums 
and coping with the bureaucracy. 

Merrill peer advisor Pam Dillehay said the new students 
come to her primarily for help in understanding academic 
requirements and planning class schedules. Dillehay added 
that she has already talked to some advisees about non- 
academic problems and that she expects such contact to 
increase as the quarter progresses. , 

The peer advisors also staff the new Kresge and Merrill 
“Connections,” which are intended to provide advice and 


information about campus services to all students. The 


Kresge Connection serves the west colleges while Merrill 
Connection serves the east. ae 
Although advisors and new students agree on the merits 
of peer advising, some say the program, which did not 
receive final funding approval until late in the summer, is 
still disorganized. Joan Adams, freshperson at Merrill, said 


‘the advisors “‘are very willing and easy to approach,” but 


“neither the peer advisors nor the faculty advisors know 
what they’re doing.” Michael Agrieste, a junior transfer, 
complained he had to wait half an hour to see his peer 
advisor and an hour and a half to see his faculty advisor. 

Diane Laurila, peer advisor at Kresge, said, “We didn’t 
have time to get organized and we weren’t told how the 
Kresge college office works.” She also said problems have 
arisen because faculty advisors were not required to attend 
the peer advisor training sessions. Some faculty advisors 
have misinterpreted the requirement that students obtain 
their signatures before filing course enrollment forms, 
intended to ensure that students talk to faculty advisors, as 
license to veto students’ class schedule plans. ‘‘Certain 
faculty members have held their own preferences and 
judgements over the heads of students by refusing to sign 


forms,” said Lauri!a. 

Peer advisors claim they’re overworked. Mike Bower of 
Merrill said the job has required “totally unexpected 
amounts of time and commitment.”’ He identified the new 
advising system’s basic problem as lack of adequate 
financial support by the administration, financial support 
which would be necessary for hiring more peer advisors. 
The original program proposal suggested that 10 to 12 new 
students be assigned to each peer advisor. By the time the 
peer advisors were hired, the number increased to 15. Each 
peer advisor now has 17 to 20 advisees and many new 
students admitted late in the summer have not yet been 
assigned advisors. 

Despite the problems, peer advisors say they enjoy their 
work. Diane Laurila said she’s getting to know most of her 
advisees. ‘‘I meet them all over town and I wish I'd had 
something like this when I was new. I met my advisor once 
in the whole first year.”” Pam Dillehay summed up the peer 
advisor’s attitude, “I think we all have a personal invest- 
ment in it; we all went through the experience of being new 
students here.” 


IN A DAZE 


City on a Hill is proud to announce the 
birth of “School Daze,” weighing in at two 
‘or three . The little buggers, a 


new addition to our large family of sections 


and columns, are short scoops on happy 
happenings, fantastic freebees, pro- 
gressing programs, lucid lectures, frivolous 
fun and atrocious announcements. The 


only real requirement is that they concern 


the campus community. 

You can help by sending us any hot little 
items you may run across. The deadline is 
every Sunday at 8 p.m. You’ll find us by 
the front of the campus in the stone house, 
next to-the Child Care Center, or you can 
simply call Dana or Cindy at 429-2430. 

- We'll even accept mail contributions. 


EASY STREET 


If commuting to school is driving you 
crazy, get in the fast lane with the Santa 
Cruz County Carpool Program. 

Carpool can hook you up with other 
commuters who are going in your direction. . 
All you do is give a Carpool a call and 


they’ll provide you with the names and 
phone numbers of several people. You then 
make the arrangements on your own. Any- 
one can do it, whether you own acar or not, 
whether you are a student or an 8 to 5 
worker. And since Carpool is tied into 
Santa Clara and San Francisco Counties, 
you can keep on truckin’ just about any- 
where in this area. Best of all, it’s free! 

If you’d like to save some energy, and 
maybe make some friends in the bargain, 
give Carpool a call at 429-POOL. 


oS 


~. Want to put your energy into the decisions made on campus? 
The student committee on committees is now taking applica- 
tions for nominations to the academic and administrative 
advisory committees for the 79-80 academic year. Applica- 
tions are available in the campus activities office. Final filing 
date will be October 5. Please submit completed application 
forms to the student committee on committees in care of the 
campus activities office. There are seats available on the 


following committees: 


Conferences and Summer Programs; Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram/Student Affirmative Action; Ethnic Studies; Handicapped 
Committee; Housing and Food; Instructional Improvement; the 
Student Advising and Evaluation committee of the Academic Senate; 


and the Media Commissien. 


TAKE A HIKE 


There’s no such thing as a free lunch, but 
if you are willing to brown bag it, the 
UCSC Recreation folks will take you on a 
free day hike. They start treking at 11 a.m. 
Sunday down by the East Field House 
Recreation Trailer and walk their way to 
San Lorenzo via the backwood campus 
trails. Haven’t you just been dying to find 
out what’s up there? By 5 p.m. you’ll be 
home, probably soaking your feet in hot 


-water. But then, there’s no such thing... 


To sign-up, call 429-2806. 
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ALUM ART 


Contrary to popular belief, some UCSC 
students do go on to bigger and better 
things after graduation. But don’t take our 
word for it, find out for yourself at College 
Five’s Sesnon Gallery and the Smith 
Gallery at Cowell. 

In both places, you'll discover an art 
show, created by UCSC alums and ap- 
propriately entitled ““UCSC Alumni Art- 
ists.” The artists include Peter Carpou, 
Ralph D/’Oliveira, Don Fritz, John 
Johnstone, Catherine Kanner, Don Strand- 


_ berg, Susan Stauber, Stephen Tiffany and 


Elizabeth Tracy. 

The shows run today through October 
24, with an artists’ reception in both 
galleries Sunday, Oct. 7 from 2 to 4 p.m. 


until 11 pm, 
Fri. & Sat. until 12 mdnt. 
7 days 


HERE OR TO GO. 


2238 Mission Street in West Santa Cruz 


On the Mountains Side of Highway 1 North et Fair Ave. 
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Dead whale dumbfounds writer 


by Charles Jones, 


Pacific News Service i 


PESCADERO, CA.—Eventually the ocean will bear this 
enormous mound of creature back to the sea in pieces. But 
not now. Now, this unimaginable bulk only burrows in the 
sand and, in six-foot tides, barely-rolls. 

Itis extremely rare to have a blue whale on the beach like 
this. I touched her. Firm, but like rubber. The flukes and 
flippers white and smooth, and all over her, where I touched 
my hands came away a milky white. What I was doing, 
walking and touching and smelling, were things I might do in 
shock. And I was. That kind of enormous experience can 
have no sense of reality. There it was, an empirical event in 
the real world with absolutely no reference point. 

Real, of course, but outside of any experience. For hours, 
I sat and watched and smelled and tried to assimilate what 
my senses surveyed, having been too dumb to its dimen- 
sions before. I had to figure it out, to discern it. _ 

The blue whale, once more color-consciously called the 
sulphur-bottom whale, is the largest mammal ever to live. It 


was trailed and killed beyond its limit, but is now protected. 


This is a baleen whale, a toothless wonder which eats the 
tiny crustaceans and mollusks of the sea by straining them 
through baleens, or whalebone. The horny baleens hang 
from the upper jaw and they are frayed to strain food. At one 
time they were shaved into small pieces and added to raw 
silk so a silk dress would rustle more. 

This whale here at Pescadero, 50 miles south of San 
Francisco, came in Sept. 6 just going with the tide, and she 
was already dead. Everyone suspended a certain amount of 
disbelief. What is that submarine doing there? Binoculars 
up. No, it can’t be. Big whales go by here and spout on their 
annual migration between Scammon’s lagoon in Baha, 
California and Alaska waters. They are California grey 
whales, though, mere tads at 45 feet. The greys~like 
shallower water than the blues. Still, the blue came on, 
sideways. It hit a rock, turned slowly around it and bobbed 
in, right to the beach. No longer over half in water, it was 
now chilling to the human spine just-to see it. In Hornaday’s 
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“American Natural History,” William T. Hornaday wrote 
in 1927 that “‘startling indeed would be the sight of a whale’s 
bulk if it could be seen in its entirety.”” And here it was. 

She came to rest on her back, the great accordion belly 
bulging up over head and tail. The flukes lay flat on the sand, 
12 feet across. Say she was seven feet high and 30 feet 
around, in life; in death, she was 85 feet long, perhaps 90 
tons. 

The bluff where I stood above the beach is about 20 feet 
high. I had to turn my head to see her entire length. 


The University of California 
at Santa Cruz is taking its 
bones away from its body 
and will reconstruct the skel- 
eton. 


There was no one there early in the morning after she 
came in, and I went down. It was a long walk around her. 
She was spreading, beginning to flatten, losing air and 
moisture. 

So far, I have been there six times. But no sight of her is 
like that first one. It took only one day for the beginning of 
her lonely decay into blubber and hype. People have come 
in thousands, following television and news folk. The San 
Mateo County Parks people came; the California Fish and 
Game; the U.S. Marine Mammal people; the University of 
California from Berkeley and Santa Cruz. A man from the 
Smithsonian was there admonishing the public to “get the 
hell away.” It was his whale, naturally, but of course it was 
‘not. Starting Friday afternoon Sept. 7, people came to see 
what they would probably never see again. 

There were motorcyclists and a group of choppers, there 
were campers, dune buggies, and an elderly black couple in a 


Cadillac limousine. There were locals from Pescadero and 
they have seen it all around here. But not this much. No one 
had seen this much. 

For days now, I have watched the watchers. There is 
much surprise and silence. Many blank faces on people 
obviousy not given to easy stunning. And not a small 
amount of nervousness. 

“Jesus,” says one. “I don’t care about the whale, where is 
Jonah?” A young man, Frisbee in hand, says: “‘Is that all?” 
Fhe cliche expert utters: “Far Out” over and over, and a 
woman mutters a nasal, ‘‘God, it sure smells.” In fact, it 
does not smell much, but what can you do about what is 
expected? 

A jock leaps from his sportscar, runs to the bluff, turns to 
his companion and says, “‘It looks like a big parachute 
strung out on the beach.” 

No, it is like nothing else. Not anywhere. Perhaps 
pregnant, the experts say, the whale is an object—and that is 
the word—of great interest in the scientific community, and 
an animal beyond measure. The University of Cal at Santa 
Cruz is taking its bones away from its body, and will 


reconstruct the skeleton. It will help us see and become 


educated. Perhaps the whale brought by the tides will make 
us more aware of something else William Hornaday wrote. 
In speaking of the whaler Larsen’s million-dollar catch in 
1927, he predicted that the cargo will “so stimulate 
competition in whale killing that it will sweep the seven seas 
so clear of whale life that ere long whaling will everywhere 
cease to be a profitable venture. Apparently we’re near the 
end of the age of Whales.” : 

Not one of us will ever actually the end of the age of 
whales, the last whale. 

We have now seen what is better understood, the end of 
the age of one blue. 


Editor’s Note: When a dead blue whale washed onto the 
beach near his home south of San Francisco, Charles Jones 
was prompted to write down some reflectiors.”'He is the 
author of A Separate Peace and of numerous articles on 
nature. 
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Rape reventi on We cannot deal with violence against women individu- 
p ally, but collectively we can begin to gain more control over 
our lives and break through some of the barriers that make 

On Campus rape and violence against women so hard to deal with. 

If you would like to hear more about the program, or have 
some ideas you'd like to share, call Gillian Greensite at 
by Gillian Greensite 429-2628. Students, staff and faculty will have to become 
involved if this program is going to succeed. Call, too, if you 
belong to a group which would like to have an educational 
workshop, at lunchtime or anytime. The Rape Prevention 
Center Program is located in the Counseling Center at the 
Cowell Student Health Center. 


Rape is widely recognized as the most frequently commit- 
ted violent crime in the US today. Probably ten times as 
many rapes are committed than reported. All women are 
affected in some way by this violence; for one in three of us, 
it will become a grim fact of our lives. 

A level of violence against women has become the 
accepted norm of our society. It is usually dismissed with yo . 
jokes about “keeping the little woman in her place.” A : 
cultural attitude of violence pervades our books, movies, TV le af & ro ots 
and relationships. Rape should not be isolated and treated 
as an alien, aberrant form of behavior. It has its roots in the 
socialized roles assigned men and women from birth. Think 
of some of the adjectives used to describe “‘masculine” and “= 
“feminine” behavior and you have some idea of the i, gh really gral ee earn 

r means gonzo primero lun ; 
ibesegeadis depen seiner = Masih pegeige pee 2 Thompson or that manifestation of Pat that appeared in 
press Net ; : ; : 

: rake ; this journal’s pages last spring, the tendency’s passing will 
power, anger, aggression or domination. The aim of the nok be lamentad Here. Thoat you may recall, is the self- 
rapist is to control someone weaker and more vulnerable styled outlaw journalist Sa Aas made his name myth- 
than honsett, 3 ologizing the Hell’s Angels. He described the bikers’ 

The sewers is, what can be sae are a desis ¢ practice of punitive gang rape with clinical approval—after 
approaches. perspective would have women be muc women 
more cautious and restrict their freedom. A curfew for alt a peatly wie Uae ANgaE) )tenne Tees 


women was a suggestion from another part of the world..A 
wiser person remarked that since rapists are men a curfew 
for men would be more appropriate! The problem with this 
approach is that it reinforces the very “feminine” qualities 
which are so much a part of the rape situation—feminine 
weakness, passivity, and lack of self-determination. 

The new Rape Prevention Education Program on cam- 
pus offers a different perspective. This program is part of a 
systemwide effort initiated by Maria Sakovich who has 
coordinated the successful Berkeley Rape Prevention Edu- 
cation Program since 1976. Each UC campus now has a 
coordinator for its program, which will be developed on 
each campus according to local need. Although very 
valuable work in rapé prevention has been done by 
individuals at UC Santa Cruz in the past, no systematic 
program of this type has been undertaken. 

The general apptoach of the program is that rape will stop 
only when society’s sex roles for men and women are 
changed—a long range goal. However, rape can and must 
be avoided right now. To lay the groundwork for change, it is 
important that men and women be educated about the 
nature of rape, the myths surrounding it, preventative 
measures, the relation between rape and sexuality, and 
similar issues. To avoid rape it is vital that women develop 
more control in their daily situations—from skills in self 
defense to the strength to say ‘no’ in situations in which they 
all too often are made passive and vulnerable. 

Safety is another concern of the program. It hopes to 
ensure adequate lighting on campus, emergency telephones, 
and other safety precautions. 

To achieve all this it will be crucial to have a group of 
volunteers interested in learning the skills necessary to 
facilitate workshops and discussions with groups of students, 
faculty, and staff. The program needs both women and men 
to reach out to a wide cross-section of people. The program 
needs people with ideas and the energy to help implement 
them. 


A new woman 


Sarah Jane Barr, six pounds fourteen qunces, was born 
early this Wednesday morning in Watsonville while this 
paper was nearing completion at the Stone House. It was an 
appropriate choice of newsworthy time; but then, this baby 
woman is the daughter of Maggie Barr, who until spring ’79 
was as vital to City on a Hill as newsprint in her role of 
Media Coordinator. Somewhat before that, the magnificent 
Maggie was a City on a Hill staffmember. Chuck Barr, 
husband of Maggie and father of Sarah Jane, is a former 
CHP editor. 

We wish wonderful things for Maggie, Chuck, and Sarah 
Jane. 

When the latter is older she will probably be the editor-in- 
chief. 
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emotionally disturbed runaway girl in Fear and Loathing in 
Las Vegas. One presumes the girl was the object of the 
title’s “loathing—;” Thompson was afraid the rest of the 
time. It’s so nice to remember, at times like those, that you}? 
have acock. The same goes for CHP-style gonzo. Men went 
places in cars and pissed on things. Even the most impotent 
tool can obliterate an innocent ant colony 

If gonzo’s really dead, nope, it surely won’t be lamented 
here. The Cobalt-Fury collective said it: “few, if any among 
us, have been able to come to terms with the primary 
conditions of heart and soul’ and “‘there’s no more easy 
truth.” Easy truths, based on easy lies—precisely that] 


long on flash. 

Beyond gonzo, dealing in excruciating clarity, Marilyn 
French fuels 687-odd pages with the kind of heart and soul 
that keeps suburban mothers, serious danseuses, Kid 
Cobalt, this writer, and multiple others turning the pages. 
Her first novel, The Women’s Room, is anything but easy 
truth. In fact, it’s a hell of an Sra fed whatever version of 

may have encoun 
PeMira is the poe character, though ee of the book is 
told through semi-omniscient eyes that perceive her deeply, 
sometimes harshly, but often making allowances. We find 
the wearer of those eyes only near the end of the story. It is 
mostly Mira’s story, but part of the book’s honesty is its 
delineation of the character within her community. 

Community? 

These are just some women who go to school together! Is 
that truth? Is that the Real World? Yes. In detail. No—there 
are no adventures in cars. But in their place we see the 
frustration of the immobility that was a woman’s lot. (The 
question whether the story of a group of women is a story of 
‘the “real world,” a story of consequence, is really a question 
of whether women’s lives are of any consequence. If the a 
priori answer is no, go back to Hunter Thompson. ) 

Through Mira’s life and its changes, in the accounts of all 
the people who touch her existence, an ordinary, intelligent, 
middle-class woman’s story is. told with attention, and no 
shrinking from the complexities. The Women’s Room 
_| weighs heavy with pain, and is one of the closest books to 
being comprehensive I have ever read. The common 
experiences of a woman of our mothers’ generation are 
present here, with intense vision and feeling. Her trapped- 
‘ness will never again seem a negligible hardship. 

This weightiness of The Women's Room is not altogether 
oppressive, though. Somehow, through the very gritty 
realness and practical survival the women live out together, 
a sense of celebration, ringing in the distance like gypsy- 
wagon bells, comes nearer and nearer. Though the unseen 
narrator wanders in sadness, all around her are signs of 
hope--in her story itself. One is reminded of Holly Near’s 
* | song: 

“Can we be like drops of water, Salling on a stone, 
splashing, breaking, dispersing in air, weaker than the 
stone by Sar—but be aware that as time goes by, the rock 


will wear away. —Anna Greenleaf 
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City on a Hill Press — 27 September, 1979 


...where the heart Is 


The campus housing crisis this quarter is a result of both national 
and local trends that are strangling low income people’s access to 
affordable housing. Six months ago Santa Cruz experienced a setback 
in attempting to remedy this situation. With the defeat of a rent control 
initiative in March, a court ruling against the anti-speculation law, and 
the constant refusal by the Santa Cruz Board of Supervisors to 

-guarantee the construction of low income housing, much of the student 
population has been forced up to the “hill.” 

But beware! There has always existed the tendency for UCSC to 
live up to its nickname—“the city on the hill.” This hill is a very 
beautiful place to live but it can also be a very isolated one. The high 
cost of rent and the unavailability of low-income housing presents an 
ideal situation for that part of the community who wishes to keep 
UCSC students from becoming involved in the town. Students, as 
residents of Santa Cruz, have always played an active role in 


community culture and politics. That role is resented by the more 


conservative elements in town 


who would like nothing better than that 


we should descend from our hill only to be consumers of their wares. 

We are part of this town. We live here. We must struggle to gain 
‘access to the basic necessities.of housing and a sense of community. 
Forcing us back “up on the hill” must be resisted. Passive acknow- 
ledgement of the housing crisis is not enough. We must revive the issue 
of rent control and community control of housing if we want to create 


aca and affordable aceomodations. 


NUMBERS 
GAME 
Dear Editor, 
I write with respect to Carter Young’s 
article on faculty housing in your Septem- 


ber 20 issue. 


Well, now, the Chancellor may or may 
not be able to count, but the UC finance 
office, the Treasurer of the Regents, and 
the Regents themselves are generally con- 
sidered to be.fairly fast with numbers. So it 
is not really very likely they would have 
approved the faculty rental housing project 
were there not survey, calculations and 
sundry prognostications to the effect that 
filling the condominiums will be no great 


ty, et al. 

With a set quota of regular faculty, the 
use of visiting faculty will be an increasing- 
ly important means to broaden and diver- 
sify our curriculum. An ability to provide 
housing for such visitors is essential. 


increasingly critical problgm. We need to 
use every means avail to solve it. 

cerely Yours, 

Robert LC. Sinsheimer 

Chancellor 


NO CONTACTS 


Dear Editor, 
I am at present a prisoner at Folsom 
State Prison. I have very few contacts 


‘ outside these walls, but I would like to 


communicate with other human beings. 
However, I find myself in a “Catch-22” 
situation... have no contacts outside, sd 


feat, what with faculty, staff, visitingfacul- - 


Providing housing for the campus com- ~ 
munity, at an affordable price, is today an 


without outside contacts I cannot make 
any contacts! (sigh) I am, therefore, 
writing this letter to you in an effort to 
enlist your assistance. As the Editor of a 
major college student newspaper, I pre- 
sume that you have access to the collective 
student body ‘ear,’ so to speak, and are ina 
position to possibly assist me in contacting 
persons in said student body. If you can (or 
will) assist me I will be most grateful. 
Basically, I am interested in communi- 
cating with anyone of any age, gender, 
ethnic origin or head-space, who is inter- 
ested in communicating with another 
human being. I am a Double-Gemini, into 
music, reading, chess, sports, people...and 
rapping! (smile) I have very few ‘isms,’ 
and would like to rap with anyone who can 
relate to communicating on a for real 


" Jevel...human being to/with human being. 


I hope that you will assist me in my 
‘endeavor to get into contact with others 
outside these walls. 

_ Very Truly Yours, 
Robert C. Jordan, Jr. 
P.O. Box B-24196 
Represa, CA 95671 


DUNK DECK 


Dear Editor, 

What happened last week? Did you 
have some unexpected blank space on 
page 25, or was that poor excuse for a film 


review by Deck Hazen (“‘Seduction of Joe. 


Tynan”) premeditated? I. mean, I don’t 
care if Deck didn’t like the pic, but if he 
doesn’t know too much about the medium 
or industry, (which he clearly doesn’t) than 
why is the Press trying to pass him off as a 
film critic? 

“The single redeeming feature of Joe 
Tynan is a surprisingly good performance 
from Meryl Streep, who seems to have 
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Saxon smiles 


In these times of recurring financial catastrophes UC President 
Saxon has at least one thing to smile about. He is, once again, 
California’s highest paid state official. 

His recent 20 percent pay raise, bequeathed by the regents, is 
deplorable. Education in California has rolled through the machete- 
budgeting Reagan years, suffered the ‘education-gets-too-much’ 
philosophy of Gov. Brown, and now wanders grimly in ‘the wake of 


Proposition 13.’ 


As enrollment in the UC system declines and the ‘fringe’ institutions 
such as Santa Cruz attempt to stand steady amongst the threats of 
anhiliation, we find it shocking that the regents would grant such an 
increase. Other state employees who, with Saxon, did not receive a 
pay increase last year were awarded a 14.5 percent salary boost in 


July. 


Sarah Molla, Saxon’s spokeswoman, told us that one reason for this 
pay raise was “merit.” Indeed, Saxon has kept a stiff upper lip. He has 
refused to waver in the face of student demonstrator’s moral outrage 
incited by Saxon’s continued endorsement of the nuclear arms race 


and apartheid in South Africa. Such job performance, we feel, would 


better merit banishment from state office. 


overcome her ‘T.V.’ background.” 
Maybe Deck should have done some 
homework! An academy award nomina- 
tion for her performance in “The Deer- 


hunter,” recent roles in Woody Allen’s . 


“Manhattan” and as Dustin Hoffman’s 
ex-wife in “Kramer V. Kramer,” and an 
impressive and much acclaimed career as 
a Broadway actor (Tony nomination for 
Tennessee Williams’ 27 Wagons Full of 


Cotton, The Taming of the Shrew) do not . 


constitute a “T.V.” background (nor, I 
think, make her performance that sur- 
prising). But by “T.V.” background, may- 
be Deck is referring to Ms. Streeps’ Emmy 
award winning performance in the tele- 
vision special Holocaust. 

To add confusion to ignorance, Mr. 
Hazen weighs Joe Tynan in a genre which 
includes All The President's Men's, Advise 
and Consent and the television serial 
Soap. Try and figure that connection out. I 
sure as hell can’t. 

Maybe Deck should stick to writing 
about revolutionary squirrels and leave 
film reviews to people who see films. 

Stephen Grace 


SPARTS SPOUT 


To the editor: 

On Wednesday, October 3 at 7:30 pm in 
the Baobab Room/Merrill College, the 
Spartacus Youth League will hold a forum 
entitled, ‘““Cuba-Nicaragua— What Strat- 
egy for Revolution in Latin America?” 

Revolutionaries cheered the Sandinista- 
led overthrow of the bloody Somoza dy- 
nasty installed 45 years ago by the U.S. 
Marines. It was the first serious defeat for 
U.S. imperialism since the Cuban revolu- 
tionary army annihilated the CIA-organ- 
ized “gusanos” at the Bay of Pigs. Nat- 
urally, everyone was asking, “Would Nic- 
aragua become another Cuba?” 


es en nae 31 | 


The popular insurrection which de- 
stroyed Somoza’s regime has severly dam- 
aged the Nicaraguan bourgeois order. With 
the destruction of the capitalist state power 
embodied in Somoza’s National Guard, 
just like the destruction of Batista’s Cuban 
abe dts 2 20 years before, there has opened up 
an unstable period in which the class 
nature of the emerging state is not yet 
fundamentally determined. 

The country Somoza left behind is in 
ruins. A power vacuum exists due to the 
gravely disrupted ‘condition of the old 
bourgeois order and the political weakness 
of the working class, which lacks its own 
independent party. This vacuum gives the 
petty-bourgeois Sandinistas exceptional 
social weight and autonomy from the two 
counterpoised decisive class camps of the 
proletariat and capitalism. 

So what is the future of the Nicaraguan 
revolution? Under the leadership of radical 
Sandanistas, Nicaragua can at best result 
in another Cuba, in a deformed social 
revolution i in which the working class is 
saddled with a nationalistic, parasitic and 
oppressive bureaucracy. However, it is 
also a likely possibility that the San- 
danista/bourgeois junta will recone a 
capitalist state dominated by U.S. 
perialism. 

, There is another road, along which lies 
\ the real hope for the victory of the Nicar- 
aguan revolution: the emergence of the 
working class as an independent, conscious 
contestant for power. But to produce a 
socialist revolution, the radicalized masses 
must be politically led and organized by a 
revolutionary Trotskyist vanguard party, 
centrally based on the proletariat and with 
an international perspective. For obviously 
such a revolutionary struggle cannot be 
confined to Nicaragua alone, but must strive 
for a Socialist United States of Latin 
America. Steve Hamilton 
Spartacus Youth League 

Letters continued on page 26 
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changing environment 


Prologue to Change 
Fellow members of the UC, Santa Cruz community: 

The purpose of this paper is to propose specific strategies that will prepare the campus to cope creatively 
with the challenges ahead. We are taking a position at this time not to close off discussion but, on the 
contrary, to sharpen the issues and to promote a full exchange of views among members of the campus 
community. : 

I want to emphasize that this presentation is not the result of campuswide deliberations. It does, 
however, represent an attempt to draw.together major concerns and recommendations that have surfaced 
in committee reports and discussions over the past year. It constitutes a first step in the planning process 
we are now undertaking: an effort to engage the campus community in consideration of the major issues 


confronting us. The success or failure of our institutional renewal process will depend heavily on the 
outcome of campus discussion for, as always, the faculty and students are the heart of a healthy campus. 


The current Santa Cruz planning effort is part of a UC Systemwide long- 


principally with the five-year period 1980-85 during which significant changes in the University are 
contemplated. Each campus is being asked to address three major issues: 
(1) the sharp decline projected in traditional college-age population by the mid-1980s; 
(2) the marked shift anticipated in ethnic mix and the need to provide programs for a population 
whose educational needs are showing signs of change; and ; 
(3) the necessity of finding effective new ways to continue growth in quality without the help of 


quantitative growth. 


President Saxon has asked each campus to be realistic by matching aspirations with possibilities. 
He has indicated that faculty positions will continue principally to be tied to enrollments. In his letter 
to us last May, he wrote: “By 1983-84 the campus must be ready, if necessary, to make the program and 
faculty adjustments needed to carry out a high-quality academic program with a resource base appropriate 


to its enrollment.” 


In response to President Saxon’s request, we have initiated an update of the campus’s Academic Plan. 
John Marcum assumed the position of acting academic vice chancellor in June and is heading the 
planning effort. Over the summer he has met with key chairs of the Academic Senate and numerous faculty 


members and has commissioned a series of issue papers 


in preparation for the planning effort this fall. 


This effort will build upon work undertaken last year—the reorganization efforts of the committees on 
curriculum and student life, the symposium on the future of liberal education, and the meetings with 


regional high schools and community colleges. 


A major goal of planning here at Santa Cruz is to involve as many members of the campus community 
as possible. During the period October 1 through November 16,-a series of public forums organized by the 
appropriate Senate and administrative committees will be held in the various dining halls to hear your 
thoughts on the issues outlined in this paper. Your comments will help shape the planning document that 


must be forwarded to the President in December. 


UC, Santa Cruz has a bright future, and I call onallm 


embers of the campus community to participate 


in its design. Genuine options lie before us. We do not question our fundamental purpose. We do question 
maintaining the status quo on a campus born and shaped in the climate of the early 60s. In the years ahead 
the initiative will pass to those institutions that can adapt to their external environment creatively and 
with integrity. At Santa Cruz we face the difficult and rewarding task of developing new goals and 


intelligent strategies to meet the challenges of the 1980s. 


lask for your support and assistance and invite each one of you to be heard. 


In Search of Balance 


As UG, Santa Cruz enters its fifteenth year, 
members of the campus community can look with pride 
on a number of notable accomplishments. A highly 
qualified faculty, dedicated to undergraduate instruc- 
tion, has established a broad complement of academic 
programs. The campus has graduated a large number 
of extremely well qualified and successful students, 
many of whom have participated in individualized 
student programs, field work, and research. The 
achievements of Santa Cruz faculty and students have 
been recognized with prestigious awards and fellow- 
ships. The campus has one of the most beautiful 
educational environments in the world. Santa Cruz, 
in these relatively few years, has secured a special place 
for itself as one of the most interesting and innovative 
universities in American higher education. 

The campus was founded in the 60s, a period 
sometimes referred to as the “Golden Age” of American 
higher education, when continued growth in enroll- 
ments and public and private support were taken for 
granted. The 1965 Academic Plan reflected this 
optimism: the campus was designed for an ultimate 
population of 27,500 students. ‘The primary goal in the 
initial planning was to “establish an undergraduate 
liberal arts program on such a firm basis in the early 
vears that it would not be adversely affected by sub- 


Sincerely, 


Robert L. Sinsheimer 
Chancellor 


sequent buildup of graduate work or subordinated to 
concurrent research and creative work of the faculty.” 


_ Inaddition to establishing undergraduate, graduate 


and research programs in the arts and sciences, the 
plan called for creating various professional programs 
as an integral part of the University campus. Programs 
in engineering, natural resources, business, basic 
medical sciences, and landscape architecture were to 
have begun by 1972. The 1965 plan also stated that 
“although initial emphasis will be given to under- 
graduate work, the graduate function is of equal 
importance in the final development of any campus 
of the University of California . . . by 1975, graduate 
students will constitute over 15 percent and by 1995 
perhaps 40 percent of the Santa Cruz enrollment.” 
Like most plans, the 1965 vision was modified 
by subsequent events. During the campus'’s first decade, 
the colleges were constructed and enrollment increased 
largely as planned, But in retrospect it is clear that the 
early 70s were a watershed period for Santa Cruz— 
marked by the decision in spring 1973 to deny funding 
for College Eight. From that date onward there would 
be no new funding from the Legislature for major 
facilities and programs. After our initial rapid growth, 
we faced an abrupt and unexpected truncation of 
campus development, leaving some notable imbalances 
and structural problems. 


range planning program dealing 


anta Cruz in the 8OQs: Respondingtoa 
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1. Fragmentation of Existing Programs 
Because many of the programs were cut off in 
midstream, our curriculum is a molecule thick in 
places. In a number of areas, programs rely on one 
or two people, and small boards lack the critical 
mass to provide depth and coverage. The result 
has been a patchy and overspecialized curriculum. 
2. Lack of Professional Programs 
The failure to initiate professional and prepro- 
fessional programs early in the campus’s develop- 
ment has become a liability as we attempt to 
respond to student interest and maintain our 
undergraduate enrollment. The presence of these 
types of programs at Santa Cruz would enrich 
the curriculum, attract a more heterogeneous 
student body, and provide a more varied campus 
environment. 
3. Limited Graduate and Research Program 
Instead of a 15 percent graduate enrollment 
program, the campus has a 7 percent graduate 
enrollment, over 60 percent of which is in the 
natural sciences. 
4. Limited and Specialized Facilities 
Santa Cruz faces the likelihood of no additional 
state funding for building additional college, 
instructional, or athletic facilities. Prospects for 
providing major facilities through gift money are 
not encouraging for a public university with a 
young alumni body and no professional programs. 
5. The Continuing Turnever in Leadership 
Santa Cruz intentionally departed from the 
orthodox departmental structure. But it largely 
failed to change established traditions and values 
or to develop new mechanisms that could accom- 
modate the old and the new in a manner that 
would enable the campus to function effectively 
within the UC System. Authority and respon- 
sibility for particular administrative decisions were 
never clearly matched or placed. The old adage 
about no one in a university having the power to 
do any given thing seemed acutely true at Santa 
Cruz. Understandably, then, the campus suffered 
severely from a rapid turnover in key leadership 
positions and spawned a subculture of ex- 
administrators. 


Leadership and Planning at Santa Cruz 


The campus confronts tough decisions in a time 
of crisis and opportunity. The quality of those decisions 
will depend directly on the stability and continuity of 
leadership at the program level. We must end the 
stagnation and drift that result from episodic leader- 
ship. The reorganization of last year should strengthen 
the divisions and bring strong leadership to the boards. 
Because faculty members’ primary allegiance will 
generally be to the smallest unit to which they belong, 
however, it is critical to follow through on the goals of 
reorganization and to delegate clear lines of adminis- 
trative responsibility down to the smallest unit. 

Effective collaboration and coordination between 
the administration and the faculty in the Academic 
Senate constitutes another major goal. Because the 
administration is both master and servant of the faculty, 
and the faculty both constitutes the University and acts 
as its employee, governance is shared and authority is 
diffuse. The Academic Senate controls curriculum and 
academic policy; the administration controls the 
budget; academic personnel rests in a gray area in 
between. The faculty may both call for clear adminis- 
trative decisions on educational issues and or counter 
such decisions by arguing that the administration 
should limit itself to carrying out faculty wishes. At 
Santa Cruz, in particular, the absence of a functional 
structure coupled with a stress on being different that 
encouraged each member to pull his or her own way 
effectively locked the campus into a state of dynamic 
immobility—contending interests canceling each other 
and splintering efforts to form the consensus necessary 
to move the institution forward. It is the responsibility 
of leadership to chart a course out of such an impasse. 

In the planning process, the central administa- 
tion must define the environmental variables: student 
pool, ethnic composition, legiskative and university 
funding, student interest, employment possibilities. 
competing Institutions. must oudine some strategies 
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and recommend decisions regarding policy and 
resources that can result in desirable outcomes: 
increased enrollment, student and faculty quality, good 
morale, teaching quality, research productivity, 
enhanced reputation. Successful planning results less 
from a sparkling vision or an overlay of comprehensive 
goals and objectives than from a series of well-thought- 
out strategies and a process that effects incremental 
change at appropriate levels. 

Without a successful planning effort, Santa Cruz 
could find itself in a closed and constricting loop. 
Because of declining enrollments, it must cut costs 
and programs, but as it does so, program offerings and 
campus life become less attractive to. prospective and 
currently enrolled students. This bleak prospect 
presents the campus with a choice—either make a 
concerted effort to turn the institution around or flail 
about in disharmony as the quality of the institution 
erodes. This is a “year of decision” for Santa Cruz. 

Traditionally, academic planning has consisted 
of a quest for a comfortable common denominator. It 
embraces all existing programs and interests and 
rationalizes the status quo, It creates a central planning 
committee and produces a document called an 
“academic plan.” It seldom addresses the need to 
institute basic programmatic change or to involve 
broad student and faculty participation. 

The purpose of our current planning effort is not 
to entrust to a special planning committee or staff the 
responsibility for developing an ‘academic plan,” 
thereby lifting that responsibility (and obligation) from 
the divisions, colleges, boards, and Senate committees. 
Our purpose is to see that responsibility for change is 
vested at a level where it can take place; it is to mobilize 
the leadership and provide the focus necessary to 
catalyze such change and secure its implementation. 


A Rapidly Changing Environment 


The population of 18- to 24-year-olds will 
decrease significantly in the coming decade. According 
to the State Department of Finance, the number of 
graduates in public high schools in California is 
projected to decline by 14 percent below the current 
level by the year 1985. Less well known is an important 
trend reported by the UCLA Planning Office: the 
number of Caucasian high school graduates is expected 
to decline statewide by almost 40 percent from the 
mid-1970s to the mid-1980s. During this same period, 
the number of Hispanics will nearly double, growing 
to comprise approximately 30 percent of high school 
graduates by the mid-1980s. 

~ _Arecent study by our campus Office of Finance 
and Planning reports that approximately 90 percent of 
Santa Cruz freshmen come from public and private 
California secondary schools. Los Angeles and Santa 
Clara counties provide nearly one-third of those fresh- 
men. But the projected decline in high school 
graduates, as a whole, and of Caucasian graduates in 
particular, is greater in these two counties than in 
California at large. If we take the twelve California 
counties from which UC, Santa Cruz receives 70 to 80 
percent of its entering freshmen and project at current 
participation rates for each ethnic group—the propor- 
tion of UC-eligible students who select Santa Cruz— 
a decline of 26 percent in the number of entering’ 
freshmen may be expected from the mid-70s to mid-80s. 

What is to be done? One possibility is to talk 
change but pursue business as usual—the hemline 
approach: leave it alone and it will eventually come 
back into fashion. Unfortunately, our enrollment 
experience over the years shows a sharp decline in 
direct undergraduate applications from a high of 
5,694 (3,873 freshmen) in 1971 to approximately 3,607 
(1,731 freshmen) for this year. Accordingly, we face 
the prospect of having to return a devastating number 
of faculty positions (80-100) to Systemwide beginning 
in 1984-85, unless we turn around sharply. Therefore, 
it behooves us to develop a set of strategies to increase 
enrollment. An obvious first step—revamp our student 
recruitment program. 


More Effective Recruitment 


In its early years, Santa Cruz was one of the most 
popular campuses in the nation. It was new, different, 
and in tune with the 1960s. It was designed to overcome 
problems of size experienced by monolithic public 
uniyersities. Higher education was building new 
facilities and program capacity to accommodate an 
unprecedented flow of high school graduates seeking 
college educations. In these circumstances, Santa Cruz 


. could select from a large pool of UC-eligible applicants 


generated by the general student demand and extensive, 


\ if trendy, publicity received bythe campus. The fact 


that at its outset the campus had very limited capacity 
added to its ability to be highly selective. There seemed 
little need to develop a student oytreach and recruit- 
ment program. As public interest turned away from 
experimental thrusts in higher education toward 
preparation for careers in professions, publicity for 
the campus waned. The rapid expansion of higher 
education in the 1960s peaked and began to recede. 
Santa Cruz entered its second decade with a sustained 
decline in student applications. 

Reacting belatedly to this situation, the campus 
has now hired a director of admissions with an out- 
standing record and we are currently recruiting an 
associate director. We are developing an informational 
outreach and admissions program designed to reach a 
pool of 21,000 prospective students and—we hope—to- 
generate 4,200 direct applications to the campus this 
fall. A recent survey by Professor Dane Archer and a 
student research group shows that of 1,800 students 
surveyed at UC, Berkeley and Santa Barbara, between 
20 and 25 percent knew “almost nothing about UC, 
Santa Cruz.” We cannot live on our press clippings 
from the 60s. Intensified recruitment and information 
efforts, including better publications and personalized 
follow-up with applicants, should help. 

The campus community would be ill advised, 
however, to rely on the Admissions Office alone to 
solve our enrollment problems. Virtually all institu- 
tions of higher education are responding to the sharp 
projected declines in student applications with 
intensified and expanded recruitment and publications 
efforts. ‘Many have a head start on Santa Cruz. In 
addition, students have shifted their perspective from 
that of consumers to that of investors in education and 
are vitally concerned with “‘life after school.”” We can 
all agree on the importance of developing more effective 
programs to reachrgreater numbers of both majority 
and nontraditional students. But we face other vexing 
problems: our public image and our limited 
curriculum. 


Improving Our Public Image 


As its fortunes declined, the campus failed to 
undertake a systematic study of its “image problem.” 
Much of the information that we disseminate remains 
anecdotal and eclectic. However, the limited studies 
that have been made point to a growing public percep- 
tion of Santa Cruz asa laissez-faire campus lacking in 
academic rigor and standards. The most recent survey 
of our entering freshmen by the American Council of 
Education indicates a steep decline in the number of 
students who cite “‘good academic reputation” as a 
reason for coming to Santa Cruz. The percentage fell 
from 72 in 1972 to 35 in 1978, while the national norm 
remained relatively steady at 61 percent and 63 percent 
respectively. In the recent Archer survey of 1,800 
students at UCB and UCSB, 17 percent of the students 
who had opted to attend Berkeley offered spontaneous 
criticism of Santa Cruz's academic reputation. 

One may retort that such critics ‘‘are not our type 
of student.” But there was little difference in percep- 
tions of our academic reputation between our potential 
or “‘target’’ students (those who indicated that they had 
seriously considered Santa Cruz) and those who showed 
little interest in coming here. While much of Archer's 


- data has yet to.be fully analyzed, it seems clear that the 


off-campus environs and the beauty of the Santa Cruz 
campus are rated most highly. While the Narrative 
Evaluation System (NES) is perceived as both a positive 
and a negative feature of the campus, the lack of letter 
grades emerges as a central factor in the decision of a 


significant number of students not to attend Santa Cruz. 


in a divisive debate last year, the initiative to 
add a general letter grade option was linked toa 
number of other contentious issues. Discussion was 
also handicapped by a paucity of reliable information. 
For example, advocates of the NES cited the recent 70 
percent success rate of Santa Cruz graduates in gaining 
admission to medical schools as evidence that the NES 
does not hinder graduate school admissions. What 
seems not to have been realized at the time but has 
been reported in the Archer report, is that there were 
just 20 students involved and that most had taken 
advantage of the grade option within science programs. 

While the success rate in gaining admission to 
graduate schools (whether because of, or in spite of, 
NES) is important, there are other factors we should 
appraise as we study and monitor the NES system. Does 
the absence of letter grades at Santa Cruz, for example, 
contribute to or work against achieving the affirmative 
action goals of attracting and retaining nontraditional 
students? If it should become apparent that the absence 
of a letter grade option or of a more acceptaole form of 


NES in fact constitutes a major deterrent to our overall 
goal of achieving a sufficient and stable enrollment, 
then the Academic Senate may wish to reevaluate next 
year the NES's costs and benefits. A major loss in 
enrollment will mean a comparable loss in resources, 
and hence a decline in academic quality. 


Managing the Academic Program 
Our Limited Curriculum 


We remain dedicated to the basic goals of the 1965 
Academic Plan. We are committed to equipping 
graduates with ‘the abilities, attitudes, and habits 
deemed central to a liberal education,” and with “the 
ability to think in the different ways of the great areas 
of knowledge and creative endeavor.”’ Our educational 
range must sweep broadly from writing, language, 
library, mathematical and computer skills, to com- 
prehensive philosophical and historical perspectives, 
to relative expertise in an area of in-depth concentra- 
tion. And this education must take place in a purpose- 
fully nurtured intellectual and residential environment 
that includes a selective range of graduate studies and 
opportunity for independent undergraduate study and 
research under rigorous faculty supervision. 

The most damaging criticism leveled against us 
has focused not on our goals but on the shortfall in 
our efforts to attain them. It has centered on incoher- 
ence, imbalance, and “flakiness” in our curriculum, 
unevenness of academic standards, the facility with 
which some students may manipulate an unstructured, 
complex system to receive easy credit (including credit 
by petition with attendant loss of FTE-generating 
registered course hours). With responsibility more 
clearly allocated and assumed by the administration 
and Senate and the will to adopt a pragmatic and 
resolute problem-solving style, we ought now to be able 
successfully to refute those who perceive us as incapable 
of ordered purpose. 

In approaching curricular reform, we must 
sensitively guard against workload inequity, ¢.g., 
possible enrollment overload in some areas, unrealistic 
expectations of faculty about program growth or over- 
reaction to the vocabulary or substance of incremental 
change. We must think and reach across the jurisdic- 
tional barriers of board and divisional lines and utilize 
existing resources more imaginatively and cooper- 
atively. One need but consider how the work of 
particular faculty in atythropology, art, economics, 
sociology, politics, and History of Consciousness relates 
to and complements that of the History Board to 
comprehend this notion. An institution our size should 
not try to sustain an extensive array of unrelated, 
independent program nodules. Because we are small 
and our departmental walls permeable, we should be 
able to collaborate and consolidate on functional! lines. 
This means that we must now concentrate on intel- 
lectual links. Take, for example, those between 
economics, politics, marine studies, and environmental 
studies; between information/computer science, 
economics, mathematics, and science writing; or 
between literature, language, area studies, and the 
Education Abroad Program. It means that we should 
make better use of what we have and, in the process, 
free up some resources on the margins in order to take 
a few new, salient initiatives. 

To improve our curriculum, we need a threefold 
strategy calculated to strengthen general education at 

the lower-division level, add a measure of preprofessional 
educatton at the upper-division level, and expand grad- 
uate education at the M.A. and certificate level. 


General Education 


Divisional committees designing “foundation” 
work need to focus on fundamentals. Overall, we 
need more basic, integrative courses that foster self- 
discovery, cultivate civilizing knowledge and values, 
and develop analytic and communication skills. 

We are part of a public university in a state 
with a declining birthrate among the relatively 
privileged. Our student body is destined to become 
increasingly nontraditional or diverse in terms of age 
and ethnicity. We must therefore also offer elements 
of general education that go beyond a “great books” 
or “Western civ” approach. Our students will be 
lang in an insecure world of competing values, shifting 
a high technology. 
* undation work in humanities and social 
sciences needs to embrace not only the traditionally 
dominant cultural and historical inheritance of our 
society but also that of other peoples who enter and 
interact with it. In California, helping students become 
bilingual in English and Spanish and familiar with 
Mexican as well as American History may soon come to 
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be viewed as a basic goal of higher education. We can 
decide to be the pacemaker. 

In order to mainstream all of our students, 
we must se€ that the doors to the sciences and profes- 
sions are pushed and held open. To this end, we need 
to accompany the development of graduate work in 
mathematics and computer sciences with expanded 
undergraduate offerings in the fundamentals of those 
disciplines—meaning precalculus and computer 
literacy. The skills of our graduate students may 
represent a vital resource in this regard. 

We must also confront how and to what extent 
we can incorporate transfer students within the scope 
of our general education program. The magnitude of 
this problem will, of course, be inverse to our ability 
to attract and retain students for-a full four years. 

We must pay attention to ‘how to learn” as well 
as to learning itself. The Library staff can help through 
expanded instruction in how to use information sources 
that will be needed by students for the rest of their lives 
as citizens, professionals, and consumers. It may do 
so through workshops, self-instruction programs 
within the Library, lectures to classes, and/or courses 
in library research methods. 


Preprofessional Education 


Also needed: initiatives to enhance the upper- 
division curriculum. The purpose here would be to 
insure that the second phase of Santa Cruz education 
offers an appropriate range of opportunities for 
acquiring relative expertise in a particular area of 
concentration and knowledge relevant to a future 
career. An appropriate range of such opportunities in 
our time must make provision for the needs and 
concerns of students who do not come from profes- 
sional backgrounds and are insecure about their 
vocational future. 

(a) Disciplinary programs might profitably place 
increased emphasis on courses in methodology and the 
“state of knowledge in’ —at the expense, where need 
be, of faculty preference for specialization. They might 
also turn to research seminars, institutes, and confer- 
ences; increased use of UCSC and UCB graduate 
students; and ceilings on the size of some classes and 
more frequent offerings in certain fundamentals as 
means for strengthening existing programs. 

(b) Anew applied emphasis within certain special 
fields might offer both breadth and timely enrollment 
appeal. The undergraduate dimension of the proposed 
Applied Economics M.A. program (already before 
Systemwide) and similar proposals for information 
(computer) sciences, applied science and pre- 
engineering, language and culture, and cultural 
management archaeology, could offer balance without 
basically altering or distorting our curriculum. Survey 
data suggest that a modest curricular expansion in this 
direction would attract more students to our campus. 
To grasp how important that might-be, one need but 
recall that we would lose approximately 30 FTE were 
the 18:1 rule applied tomorrow. 

Such programs should, of course, be made fully 
accessible and relevant to ethnic students (a major 
function of general education and skill courses 
discussed above). And bilingual/ multicultural educa- 
tion might be developed as an applied field that would 
simultaneously serve enrollment, career, and social 
interests. 

(c) A professional preparation path could be offered 
to liberal arts students (something done at Berkeley) as 
a career supplement to work in a major. This would 
require identifying or, when necessary, creating new 
courses related to general concepts and skills in the 
operation of organizations. Germane fields: basic 
accounting, the structure of organizations, intermediate 
(micro and macro) economics, computer science, 
statistics (estimates and significance), and the social 
and political environment of business. In a few 
instances, for example, accounting, we might draw 
upon Berkeley's resources by using a video connection 
and a local TA. In addition, professional preparation 
offerings (as well as regular upper-division major work) 
could be closely articulated with the internship 
programming of Cooperative Education. 


Graduate and Research Programs 


High-quality graduate work is vital to a university 
campus, including one that stresses undergraduate 
education. We should susjain and further strengthen 
our existing, highly selective Ph.D. programs in the 
natural sciences. To these we might wish to add marine 
studies as a specialization component, e.g., chemistry 
marine studies. In the humanities and social sciences, 
doctoral work in the History of Consciousness and 


sociology might serve, even more than in the past, as 
multidisciplinary umbrellas. 

The opportunity for modest growth lies in M.A‘ 
and certificate programs. We should seize it and if 
possible add a few new programs to those already in the 
pipeline (applied economics) or recently implemented 
(art). New areas to explore: science writing, environ- 
mental studies, Shakespeare production, and cultural 
management archaeology. 

To an increasingly effective effort.in graduate 
student recruitment, we have added an affirmative 
action program that has proved notably successful in 
obtaining fellowships for minority students. This 
augurs well for the expansion of graduate studies that 
we propose. 

If they are to come in time to influence System- 
wide's 1982-83 resource decisions for UC, Santa Cruz, 
however, new initiatives to attract and hold enrollment, 
be they graduate or undergraduate, will have to be 
implemented by autumn 1980. In all cases, such 
initiatives will have to be considered in terms of their 
internal impact upon the teaching loads of directly 
and indirectly related faculty. And they will need to 
be based on an instructional approach that fully 
elaborates intellectual goals for each program and does 
not rely on whata faculty person ‘‘is willing” to teach. 

Exciting research is also crucial to an intellectually 
vibrant campus. To the established’excellence of the 
Lick Observatory and Board of Astronomy and Astro- 
physics, we have added a promising Center tor Coastal 
Marine Studies (CCMS). A new ORU in High Energy 


Physics with privileged links to Stanford and European | 


research centers may soon be able to make a claim to 
research distinction, and other research activities in 
comparative history, institutional analysis and social 
policy, and environmental issues merit further 
encouragement. The possibility of establishing a — 
redwood biological research program is under active 
discussion. 

Every effort should be made to expose students 
to or involve them (both graduate and undergraduate) 
in faculty research endeavors. And, to maximize 
research opportunities for our faculty, ongoing 
consortial discussions with Berkeley ought to explore 
possibilities for associating Santa Cruz faculty with 
some of the research activity already centered on that 
research-oriented campus. 


The Academic Program 
Program Review 


Planning with little prospect for new resources is 
a conservative process. It involves difficult trade-offs. 
Program review is its cornerstone. Such review is 
necessary to provide that measure of resource flexibility 
needed to rekindle and reward intellectual vision and 
educational rigor. 

In the past when the campus has had to face 
resource reductions, it has simply made cuts ‘‘across 
the board,” an approach that is quick and avoids 
controversy. Over time, however, such an approach 
will not safeguard the quality and effectiveness of 
academic programs. We must assess existing campus 
programs in terms of their enrollment, curricular 
definition and breadth, and the excellence of their 
teaching and research. In each case it will be important 
to ask the question: what is the irreducible core of 
faculty /courses /other support necessary for this 
program to continue at a qualitative level worthy of 
the University? 

This summer a detailed process for academic 
program review was developed jointly by administra- 
tion and chairs of key Senate committees. The academic 
review calendar calls first for external reviews of the 
divisions, Oakes College, and College Eight. Divisional 
review, involving a three-member committee of deans 
from other institutions, will be formative, assisting 
our deans in developing the framework, objectives, and 
agenda for subsequent evaluations of individual 
academic programs within their administrative areas. 
Review of the three divisions will be undertaken this 
fall with evaluations of Oakes College and College 
Eight scheduled for the spring of 1980. Subsequent 
reviews of programs at the board level will take place 
ona regular five-year rotating basis and will be con- 
cerned with intellectual quality in all its dimensions: 
instruction, research, and service. They must also deal 
with the issue of what support may be essential to 
ensure such quality and whether or not such support 
is feasible. 

We must also bring about improved management 
of the academic program through clearer delegations 


of authority, efforts to promote uniformly high 
standards, and administrative determination to realize 
a more timely calendaring of budgetary decisions. 
More effective use of our faculty resources may be 
significantly encouraged by acting resolutely on the 
following propositions. 
Workload Equity Each faculty member at UC, 
Santa Cruz is expected normally to teach five 
courses or the equivalent each year. Any reduction 
in this workload for administrative or related 
actividies will require justification by the board 
chair and approval by the divisional dean and the 
academic vice chancellor. 
Leave Policy We should ask each board to 
develop.a three-year leave calendar and to submit 
it to the appropriate dean for review. This calendar 
should provide for coverage of all basic core 
courses, thus guaranteeing students the opportu- 
nity for normal progress through a program. 
Retrieval of Faculty Positions Due to Negative 
Tenure Decisions In an effort to maximize 
resource flexibility, provide for work-load equity, 
meet student demand, and implement curricular 
change, all faculty positions that become vacant, 
including vacancies resulting from negative tenure 
decisions, should revert to a central campus pool. 
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Developing New Programs and New Emphases 
Within Existing Programs 


In response to a letter from Chancellor Sinsheimer 
last spring, some thirteen proposals for new programs 
were submitted. Over the summer the academic vice 
chancellor has met with faculty to review these 
proposals, which will undergo further evaluation as 
part of the planning process this fall. Additionally, 
the campus has approved and submitted for University 
review a master’s program in applied economics, is 
currently evaluating a proposed master’s program in 
environmental sciences, and will be studying a number 
of other proposals generated by program units. 

Timely decisions on program priorities are 
critical. As most of you know, President Saxon agreed 
to maintain our current complement of 346 faculty 
positions through the end of 1983-84 to allow the 
campus time to bring its enrollment to a level that 
will justify this number of faculty positions based on 
the Universitywide student faculty ratio. (Currently, 


_ our enrollment justifies 316 faculty on an 18:1 basis.) 


In addition, he stated that “by 1982-83 or sooner if 
warranted by unforeseen trends, I will make a deter- 
mination as to the appropriate resource base for the 
Santa Cruz.campus for the years immediately following 
the period_of this agreement.”' In short, by 1982-83 we 
must demonstrate that the campus has,turned around. 
The schedule is roughly as follows: 
1979-80 Planming year: changes in existing 
programs, approval of new programs, 
recruitment of faculty 
1980-81 Implementation of adjusted or new 
academic programs; public promotion of 
these’ programs 
1981-82. Enrollment results 
1982-83 Saxon's decision on resources 
If changes in curricular offerings are to have an 
impact on our enrolinient and, in turn, on future 
resource decisions, it is vital that we do not fall 
behind on this schedule. 


Criteria for Allocating Available Faculty Provisions 


Based upon a five-year historical trend of faculty 
turnover (3 percent of budgeted faculty positions), with 
an assumption that 50 percent will have to be recom- 
mitted to cover current program and enrollment 
demands ahd thus 50 percent of all positions will be 
available from faculty turnover to be reallocated, the 
campus cond have up toa total of 18 unassigned 
faculty positions over the next three years. Given this 
relatively small number of new faculty, it is vital to 
develop a clear sense of priorities for allocating 
positions. 

Current and projected enrollment needs must 
constitute the primary criterion in awarding faculty 
positions. As noted earlier, if we do not focus on 
increasing the campus’s overall enrollment, resources 
will shrink and the quality of the campus teaching and 
research effort will deteriorate. 

The following factors will need to be considered 
in making any new faculty allocations: whether they 
(1) are essential to new programs, or to an applied 
emphasis within existing programs: (2) serve or link 
two or more programs; and (3) further affirmative 
action goals and serve nontraditional students (¢.g.. 
Spanish for Spanish-speakers). 
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New programs that would require large or 
specialized physical facilities would have to make an 
unusually compelling case in terms of achieving overall 
campus academic goals in order to be seriously con- 
sidered. No such program should be approved until 
there is a clear written understanding about what 
existing space the program will occupy and what 
existing programs must relinquish space to make room 
for it. 


More Effective Use of Existing Campus Space 


Space is a critical academic resource. It is labeled 
in terms of: (a) funding source, e.g., gift space, reg. 
fee space; (b) unit responsibility, e.g.., humanities 
space, student affairs space; or (c) function, e.g., 
classroom space, student health space, Library space. 
The campus has 45 percent of its assignable space, with 
90 percent of humanities and arts faculty and 65 percent 
of social sciences faculty, in “college space.” This kind 
of labeling serves to inhibit and restrict us from using 
space adequately, let alone imaginatively. 

Our academic facilities were planned with an 
expectation that growing enrollments would eventually 
justify the new space needed to house expanded 
programs. This “future strategy” has left a number 
of programs crying for space and able to gain such 
space only at the expense of other programs. “Space 
wars” will intensify unless we find an effective means 
of encouraging interprogram cooperation. We must 
find more flexible and efficient ways of using space if 
we are to meet enrollment demands and seize new 
opportunities. We should therefore: 


@ remind all administrative units that all space on 
campus is campus space and is necessarily governed 
by campuswide priorities against which local space 
use will be audited periodically. - 

@ initiate an on-site space inventory to determine 

.which spaces are being utilized for purposes other 
than those for which they were assigned and which 
spaces have a low rate of use or are devoted to low- 
priority functions. 

@ investigate and develop strategies whereby space 
originally funded by one source might be properly 

(legally) used for academic functions typically funded 

from other sources. 

@ review and reform the mechanism through which 
we allocate space. 


Increasing the Presence of Nontraditional Students 
on Campus 


We should actively seek to attract and to serve a 
larger number of minority students. California's 
Caucasian population will assume minority status in 
the public primary and secondary schools by .1990. 
Thus, enrollment realities and our institutional 
responsibility to serve the people of the state converge 
to demand the resourceful recruitment and appropriate 
services that will attract and keep minority students. 
Programs that relate to this effort are the pilot project 
in Spanish for Spanish-speakers, the bilingual /multi- 
cultural education program, the affirmative action 
Minority Biomedical Support Program and, most 
prominently, the many special services and facilities 
provided by Oakes College. 

In addition to these programs, some important 
new initiatives have been undertaken. A joint program 
between Oakes and UC, San Francisco will increase 
the number of minority students going into the health 
professions; the campus has joined with a consortium 
of eleven institutions in a program of early outreach 
to minority students in the Santa Clara Valley; and the 
Santa Cruz Graduate Division has'‘been selected by 

HEW as a regional leadership campus for the south- 
western United States in addressing the problems of 
low minority (especially Chicano) enrollment in 
graduate school. ‘The Graduate Division has recently 
hired an affirmative action recruiter to assist in this 
program and has been quite successful in obtaining 
minority fellowships. : 

‘These initiatives are gratifying, but much remains 
to be done. We must continue to alter the campus 
climate with an increased sensitivity so that the type 
of support provided by Oakes College is available 
throughout the campus. We must expand our outreach 
activities and make special efforts to broaden the 
summer precollegiate program for minority students 
at Santa Cruz. We must increase the effectiveness of 
our EOP and affirmative action programs and make 
certain that these activities are not set apart from the 
standard programs but are mainstreamed into the 
everyday business of the campus. 


Student Life 


UG, Santa Cruz is a collegiate campus. Student 
life will‘continue to center within that collegiate frame. 
With curricular and academic personnel responsibil- 
ities lodged in the divisions and other academic 
program units, the colleges can now concentrate on 
intensified efforts to improve the quality of student 
life—anid thus increase the likelihood that students 
will stay the full four years. 

Colleges seem a logical locus for divisional and 
interdivisional foundation courses. They are clearly 
the proper place for freshmen advising. Responsibility 
for initial academic advising is, in fact, now lodged 
with the colleges, and the provosts will be held account- 
able for its functioning and for assigning each new 
student an adviser. In this regard, the tonal diversity 
of the colleges offers a splendid opportunity for trying 
and.comparing different systems of advising. Here 
one need not eschew the word “competitive.” The 


_ colleges ought to compete with one another to create 


the environment most conducive to a rich learning 
experience. 

Individually and collectively, provosts will need 
to give leadership to improving other aspects of student 
life. Worthy targets for their concern: more cultural and 
social activities linkéd to intellectual and aesthetic 
themes; greater privacy and tolerable noise levels in 
living units; imaginative use of provost houses and 
college library/study hall facilities. In all these matters, 
colleges can appropriately compete for top ranking. 
And the central administration should foster such 
striving and maximize its results by carrying out 
systematic, comparative analyses of student life and 
retention rates within and among the colleges. It 
should be our conscious policy to encourage diversity 
and experimentation among the colleges and to study 
and disseminate comparative analysis of their different 
initiatives. UC, Santa Cruz should become known for 
its student life achievements and research. 

Some dimensions of student life require campuswide 
action: 

Physical Education/ Athletics: UC, Santa Cruz 
ought to continue to eschew big-time intercollegiate 
athletes and it should continue to foster broad par- 
ticipation in a wide range of physical education 
activities. Few are likely to argue differently. But unless 
one takes the view that UC, Santa Cruz should exclude. 
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students of athletic as well as intellectual bent, the 
need for improved physical education facilities will 
also command a consensus. In particular, the campus 
needs a proper swimming pool and should make this a 
prime fund-raising target. Otherwise, an upgrading of 
facilities (notably lockers and showers), some 
provision for spectator access (portable bleachers?) 

and a modest expansion of the sports club system 
(including intracampus, intercollegiate encounters) 
could enrich campus social / recreational life. The 
campus should and doubtless will actively debate just 
how far such an expansion in athletic activities should 
go. Let us suggest a guiding principle: the extension 
of competitive athletics through “clubs” or “teams” in 
appropriate sports (soccer, swimming, basketball) 
should be encouraged up to but not beyond that point 
where resources would be diverted from the central 
function of physical education. This is clearly a topic — 
for discussion by the Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

It may be safely assumed that other retention- 
related student needs include: a psychological coun- 
seling program that helps students (Caucasian and 
minority) adjust to a rural, collegiate campus, and a 
career Counseling and job placement program that 
convincingly demonstrates that Santa Cruz graduates 
enjoy access to worthy émployment (as well as graduate 
school) opportunities. ‘The Career Planning and Place- 
ment Center's current stress on disseminating 
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information about trends and changes in the world of 
work as well as on developing actual jobs and placing 
our graduates in a wider range of careers should be 
increased. 


Finding New Ways of Intercampus Cooperation 


In the guidelines for University-wide planning, 
a new importance is being placed on cooperation 
between and among campuses as vital to the strength 
of the UC system. It will be crucial in developing the 
necessary flexibility to maintain quality as the campus 
confronts a shrinking resource base. The Regents have 
allocated $1 million to an intercampus activities fund 
to assist in the development of such cooperative efforts. 

Santa Cruz has already begun to act in consortial 
fashion in its redirect program with Berkeley. This 
past summer Chancellor Bowker and members of his i 
senior staff came to Santa Cruz and discussed the ; , 
redirect program and other methods of cooperation 
that could be of mutual benefit. From these conversa- 7 
tions, there emerged a number of possibilities for 3 
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cooperation in a developing special relationship. These 


include joint research programs, e.g. a redwood 

biological research program, a video link (Berkeley and 

Stanford already have an arrangement), joint program- | 
ming at the Santa Cruz Center for Coastal Marine oe 
Studies, student/faculty exchange, utilization of 
Berkeley postdocs, facilitating the movement of 
Berkeley and Santa Cruz TAs between the two 
campuses, and the possibility of a joint admissions 
outreach program and direct links between some 
academic programs. We believe a joint Senate/ 
administrative committee should be established to 
advise on bilateral Santa Cruz-Berkeley initiatives 
that could be of mutual benefit as part of the campus 
planning effort this fall. 


Looking Ahead 

The issues presented in the foregoing sections 
are fundamental to the future of UCSC, How we re- 
spond, and what choices we make will determine the 
character of this campus and conceivably its very 
survival as an independent institution. 

We are challenged. These challenges present us 
with major opportunities. pt 

We can become the leading UC campus in the 
development of pathways to facilitate the entrance of 
minority students into the academic mainstream. To 
do so, we will need to broaden our perceptions to 
understand the special problems and the special 
motivations of students from diverse cultural back- 

‘grounds. 

We can become the university to lead in the 
redefinition of the liberal arts, so as to incorporate 
not only the traditional subjects of the humanities 
and arts, expanded to include a variety of cultures, but 
to encompass as well the insights of the social sciences 
and the novel and deep perspectives of the natural 
sciences. We can reaffirm that understanding of our 
cultural backgrounds, our societal structures, our 
place in Nature and in evolution remains the indispen- 
sable key to informed and responsible action... 

We can become the leading UC campus in the 
development of programs to educate professionals, 
technically trained men and women, who will have 
not only expertise but will also be imbued with the 
humane perspective derived from the liberal arts 
tradition. Our society desperately needs such leaders =~ 
as we confront unprecedented situations of grave 
potential. ‘ 

We can become the leading UC campus for 
educational experimentation and research, a center 
for imaginative innovation in educational practice 
and evaluation. 

We can continue to be the UC campus that 
emphasizes the importance of individual student 
development and creativity and seeks to engage each 
student in the educational process as a unique person 
with unique potential. 

We can, while preserving our integrity, refine and 
reaffirm what has gone before and, building upon that, 
aim once again to create here an extraordinary univer- 


- sity worthy of our extraordinary setting—a university 


true to the ancient purposes of the university, deploying 
the knowledge and insights of our day, and seeking 
imaginatively to chart out, and prepare our students 
for, the unprecedented future, 

We have a great privilege, and an equal 
responsibility, 
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Credit where credit is due 


by Ann Scott Knight 


The elusive concept of ‘decentralization’ or “local 
control” has been paramount in the imagination of political 
activists for the last decade. But efforts to organize around 
the concept have often proven frustrating, as grassroots 
organizations find access to real centers of power effectively 
blocked by corporate institutions operating on a multi- 
national scale. 

Santa Cruz County is becoming a unique exception to 
this pattern. The Santa Cruz Community Credit Union is one 
major factor making local control an effective reality. 

The Santa Cruz Community Credit Union (SCCCU) 
was opened in September 1977 as an alternative to 
traditional financial institutions. Democratically controlled 
and open to all county residents, SCCCU was designed to 
keep local peoples’ savings within the county and put them 
to work building a network of community development 
projects. 
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The Community Credit Union defines itself as a non- 
profit financial cooperative. As a cooperative, the collectiv- 
ized.commodity in this case is money rather than food or 
babysitting. Members’ funds remain in their control and 
serve their interests through a system of accountability and 
member input. 


The credit union idea is not new; it began with German 
cooperative societies in the 1880’s. Most people are 
familiar with employee and accociational-based credit 
unions such as the Teacher’s Credit Union. But SCCCU 
differs sharply in that it is a community development credit 
union. 

As a community development credit union, SCCCU is 
committed to supporting local economic development. The 
purpose: a transformation of the economic structure of the 
county from within, at the hands of the community members 
themselves. — 

The SCCCU is among the most progressive community 
development credit unions in the country. It is ironic that as 
its members plod away at informing the Santa Cruz area of 
SCCCU’s existence, they are considered the vaguard of a 
nation-wide movement. 

SCCCU’s loan policy, passed last February, is one 
indication of its goals. The loan policy dictates that 60 
percent of loan funds go to community development 
projects, defined as worker-owned businesses, coopera- 
tives, collectives, non-profit organizations serving basic needs 
and businésses meeting the needs of their employees 
through profit-sharing, pension plans, and the like. 

40 percent of loan funds are lent to memters for their 
personal needs — food, housing, medical bills, etc. With 
these loans SCCCU is trying to extend credit to groups 
traditionally denied access to loans: low and middle-income 
people, especially women, minorities, seniors, and the 
handicapped, and those without credit histories. 

The Community Credit Union is therefore distinct from 
traditional credit unions (as well as from banks and savings 
and loans) in several ways. Its membership is not restricted 
to a certain sector of the population—in fact, SCCCU’s 
“residential” charter from the State of California was 


among the first of its kind granted—so it can be a broad- - 


based community institution. Second, it has turned away 
from the standard loan pattern of most credit unions, in 
which the majority of members’ funds are lent for second- 
car and R. V. loans. ; 

Finally, SCCCU members are seriously comypitted to 
making membership control a reality. Volunteer commit- 
ment by members is extensive, and includes volunteer 
tellers, the Board of Directors, research projects on bank 
investments, the-Credit Committee (charged with approv- 
ing loans), outreach and educational work, and financial 
planning. 

In the past year SCCCU has been making the kinds of 
community development loans that make all this abstract 
talk about community finances a reality. Recent borrowers 
have included a worker-owned graphics shop which sup- 
plies printing services for community organizations, a 
strawberry cooperative in Watsonville owned and operated 
by farmworkers, and a theater group producing shows 
reflecting local issues. 
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One loan to a trucking collective for the purchase of their 
truck is a prime example of the kind of community 
networking that SCCCU makes possible. This borrower 
contracts with two food cooperatives to-provide a link 
between local food producers and members buying at the 
co-ops. The majority of the co-op members as well as the 
trucking group save at SCCCU; their own money, pooled 
together, finances the whole structure. The co-ops have 
lower prices and are owned by their members, who manage 
their services themselves. Local food producers have access 
to local markets (at considerable energy savings) through 
this network. And the members of the trucking collective are 
self-employed and self-managed. 

The effect of this network of intermixed people, services, 
institutions and commodities requires a rethinking of the 
role of money in the community. Just whose money is it? In 
a sense it is the same money that passes from the credit 
union, to the truckers, to the co-ops, to the co-op members, 
back to the credit union. Along the way it probably passes 
into the graphics shop, the strawberry co-op, and the theater 
group co-op. ; 

This scenario is in sharp contrast to the economic 
structures of banks and savings and loans. Since the purpose 
of these banking institutions is to make a profit for their 
owners, their profit-making goal determines their policies. 
Their policies, in turn, have great power to Shape communi- 
ties, because the banks control who has access to capital. 

An effect of this design is that banks extend liberal credit 
to those with large amounts of collateral, with long and 
stable credit histories, and who are able to pay inflationary 
interest rates. Those who meet these criteria are able to 
experiment and grow. 

This process takes place on a scale ranging from the 
international to the individual. On the international level, 
for example, banks combine their assets into financial 
groups like the World Bank. These groups use local money 
to invest in countries with favorable conditions for corpor- 
ate investment, i.e. low wages, low corporate taxes, and a 
political climate to ensure their continuation. For example, 
the World Bank stopped all lending to Chile when Allende 


Hotline ho-down 


Community Switchboard, Santa Cruz’s only general 
purpose information, referral, and pre-crisis hotline is 
having a fundraising dinner at Whole Earth Restaurant 
Sunday at 7 p.m. The dinner is one of several efforts to raise 
money for the organization in the absence of public funding. 

Switchboard was originally a University project; in 1970 
two Community Studies students wanted to start an organ- 
ization that would take a fresh approach to many community 
problems. In 1974 Switchboard received its first public 
funding from the city and the county of Santa Cruz covering 
office expenses and paying a small staff to supplement its 
corps of volunteers. Funding was stopped in 1978, following 
a Proposition 13 fund cutting mania and changes in city and 
county distribution of money that followed the recall of two 
progressive members of the County Board of Supervisors in 
June 1978. 


from individual supporters and community organizations. 
The fundraising dinner this Sunday is the latest in a series of 
benefits. ; 

“Our lack of funding has changed our relationship with 
the community,” says Switchboard volunteer, Charleene 
Lages. “People in the community who once took Switch- 
board for granted now have to help us financially if they 
want to keep using our services—otherwise, we'll have to 
shut down.” 

Switchboard has been providing a wide variety of 
services to the Santa Cruz community during its nine years 
of operation. It provides a link between the people of Santa 
Cruz County and the services available to them by gathering 
and coordinating information. Switchboard is a general 
communication center with a message book, and housing, 
job, events, and classes bulletin boards. Switchboard 
operates Santa Cruz’s only ride service which connects 
drivers and riders in short trips and longer travels. 

Files containing information: about several hundred 
agencies, groups and individuals make it possible for 
Switchboard’s volunteers to answer questions like, “Where 
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came to power, but reversed their policy when he was 
replaced. 

On the local level, banks and savings and loans have been 
criticized for their illegal redlining policies. Redlining is 
committed when financial institutions do not loan money 
into neighborhoods in proportion to the neighborhoods’ 
deposits. In effect, the people in poor neighborhoods end up 
financing those in upper-income neighborhoods. : 

The Community Credit Union was formed in order to 
address these issues of local control, access to credit and 
profit motives. Its board of directors is elected on the 
principle of one-member, one-vote, so members can have an 
equal voice regardless of the amount of money they have on 
deposit. 

A welcome aspect of SCCCU is apparent on walking into 
their office downtown: unique among financial institutions, 
it is not male-dominated. Women in prominent roles 
include: Joyce MacLaurin, Manager; Tinka Gordon, Loan 


Processor, Margaret Cheap, Outreach Coordinator, and Jo 


Covone, Accountant. ._ 

Cheap has been working to make SCCCU more than an 
isolated example of women gaining business expertise. 
Most recently, she presented a KUSP radio show on 
‘Women and Finance.” ' : Re 

Two years since its inception, SCCCU has $390,000.00 
on deposit and over 1600 members. Credit Union workers 


point out that many more members are needed if SCCCU is" 


to have a greater impact on the community. 

SCCCU is committed to keeping loan interest rates low. 
At present, they loan at 12 percent per annum — in contrast 
to banks’ current prime rate at 13 percent, pushing loan 
rates for ordinary people into the !8 to 25 percent range. 

UCSC students have in the past served in internships at 
the credit union. Those interested in pursuing the opportun- 
ity this year should contact Joyce MacLaurin or Margaret 
Cheap at SCCCU. — 

SCCCU’s office is in downtown Santa Cruz at 817 
Pacific Ave. Its office hours are unusual to accommodate 
the needs for working people: 10—1 and 3—6 weekdays 
except Wednesdays. For more information, their number is 
425-7708 or 688-9790. 


are the best bike paths and how do I lobby for more?” and 
“Where do I go to escape my husband’s beatings?” The 
people at Switchboard try to deal with any question that is 
asked, either by answering it or by making a referral to 
someone who can. 

Answering calls for conversation is another aspect of 
Switchboard’s services. Switchboard volunteers are not 
therapists, but are trained in listening skills. Different and 
unexpected problems arise at Switchboard. Calls over 
topics varying from incest to last night’s Giants game. 
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Switchboard is also a special springboard for new 
Since then Switchboard has been supported by donations Community projects. Because of the nature of Switch- 


board’s constant communication with the community through 
phone and personal contact, a sensitivity to special needs 
has developed. 

The City and County funding of Santa Cruz’s Youth 
Hostel partly arose from urgings from people at Switch- 
board who dealt daily with people who needed temporary 
housing. Other projects have included one set up to assist 
jail inmates with their needs, a recycling project and an 
alternative work company. Many of these are now self- 
sufficient, independent projects. More recently, Switch- 
board has set up a gas hotline with information about gas 
stations’ operating hours. Switchboard will soon publish the 
third edition of its Santa Cruz People’s Yellow Pages, a 
directory of community resources and alternatives. 

Whether Switchboard will continue to serve the Santa 
Cruz community and to initiate new projects depends 
largely on the community’s response to its current drives for 
money and volunteers. The people at Switchboard encourage 
those who want to help to attend the fundraising dinner 
(tickets are $4.00) or to call Switchboard at 426-LIFE. 


—Sylvia Sherman and Daniel Hersh 
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Loaded and Rolling 
| by Carter Young 


F IRST, LET’S SCOOP SOME DIRT BEFORE 
we get to the point (which is down at the bottom). Rumors 
about soiled diapers in the chemistry board have come down 
and things are messier than the usual squabbles about the 
allocation of lab space, funds, and graduate students. It 
seems they’ve been having a hard time finding a volunteer to 
serve as board chairperson, for a number of reasons. Some 
blame it on the supposedly shoddy quality of “the help.” A 
certain secretary is considered incompetent, and she can’t 
be removed, because the university gives any employee 
who plays team ball a job for life. 

They do have a candidate for the chemistry board chair, 
but his future is clouded, because people are talking about 
his sloppy lab practice. Rumours that he finds more 
discoveries in the library than the lab are kind of piddly, 
(there’s a bit of plagarism in all of us), but playing with the 
government’s money is another thing. Allegations about the 
misappropriation of funds could bring a swarm of auditors 
into the Naturat Sciences books, allowing all sorts of nasty 
things to crawl out. Maybe nothing criminal would be found, 
but the Federal government gives the scientists lots of toys 


to play with, and some of them wind up in unlikely spots. . 


Like where? How about the driveway of a noted theoreti- 
cal scientist’s Hillsborough home? That’s where the profes- 
sor parks (or used to) a white car labeled “for official US 
government use only.” And what does this man do for a 
hobby? he bangs out articles for a German opera magazine 
on a special typewriter provided for by the Nation- 
al Science Foundation. The typewriter also found its way to 
the professor’s home. 

All sorts of other stuff disappears from the labs, probably 
stolen by hard-core wastrels. There are many PCP labs in 
the surrounding mountains, and more than a few are 
equipped with university glassware. While we are on drugs, 
clinical. grade ether, the gonzo inebriate of choice, is 
available if you’ve got the right sources in the labs. 

Rumours of course ain’t nothing but gossip, but still, you 
can’t piss on my back and then tell me it’s raining. If all of 
the above is a lie, then that’s fine with me. Unfortunately, 
I’ve seen some of it myself, which makes me as much of a 
gossip as anyone else. What’s important here is that just 
because they call it the ivory tower doesn’t mean we don’t 
need some detergent. 


Now that we’ve got the soapbox stuff out of the way, let’s 
get to some fun. There’s a little movie running around that 
captures some of the exuberance and light-hearted nastiness 
of rock and roll. You remember rock and roll don’t you? It 
used to be some kind of fun, with a beat that was good for 
lasciviously moving your hips. Well it’s still alive in Rock 
and Rall High School. The story is old, the teachers 
hopelessly out of tune, the kids white, rich, and beautiful, 
but I didn’t say anything about Apocalypse Now. We're 
talking here about rock and roll with the Ramones, and you 
know they don’t give a flying F about anyone named 
Coppola. The Ramones and their fans at Vince Lombardi 
High just want to have fun, and that’s not bad. Neither is the 
movie. 

While you’re waiting for Rock and Roll High School to 
return to our town, why don’t you read up on your history. If 
you’ve got 16 dollars dragging down your jeans, go buy The 
Great rk Hunt, Hunter Thompson’s curious book. 
Despite What the hoodlums in the Kid Cobalt-Bonzo Fury 
gang said last week (let me tell you about those pack of rabid 
egotists. They work the swing-shift here, and half the time 
they come in smelling like a brewery. Last week they didn’t 
even wash their hands after shooting a few founds of eight- 
ball, so they-got blue chalk all over the photos. That’s why 
they came out ko dark in last week’s paper.) it’s a book you 
can take to bed and learn from. For background music I’d 
recommend Delbert McClinton (any of his albums). Wash 
all this down with a boatload of any of the fancy new 
imported beers, then tell your counselor you’re packing it in 
for some real experience in the great beyond. Just don’t eat 
more than you can carry, however. 
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Alumnus miffed over station snafu 


by Timothy Feder 


I am dismayed and silently enraged by recent arbitrary 
actions made by the UCSC Chancellor affecting the KZSC- 
FM power increase project. 

That project was born 4 1/2 years ago in an attempt by 
station management to improve KZSC’s signal strength so 
that more of the community could receive the station’s 
programming and allow KZSC to better serve the com- 
munity as a communications resource. 

The project has gone through many stages of evaluation, 
research, refinement, and construction. Station staff have 
spent long hours researching options, preparing necessary 
applications and acquiring the approval and support needed 
from the University bureaucracy to enable the project to 
become a reality. A student referendum indicated major 
support for improvement of the station’s outmoded facilities 
and equipment. The Student Reg Fee Committee haggled at 
great length and in turn strongly recommended that close to 
$100,000 in capital reserve funds (student monies derived 
from surplus reg fees) be allocated to the project. University 
financial officers reviewed the economic data and provided 
the Chancellor with their expert advice. After due con- 
sideration, the Chancellor concurred that the project was 
worthwhile and the project formally began in full earnest. 

A construction permit was sought from the Federal 
Communications Commission and was granted after a two 
year period and a cost of thousands of dollars. Construction 
of new studios commenced at the beginning of this past 
summer and the basics were completed by early September. 
Most of the new,equipment for the station had been ordered 
and delivered. Station staff anxiously awaited the final 
touches which would bring about their long awaited power 


increase. 
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THREE QUARTERS OF THE PROJECT FUNDS 
HAD BEEN SPENT WHEN THE CHANCELLOR 
DECIDED TO FREEZE THE REMAINING PROJECT 
DEVELOPMENT FUNDS! The action was reportedly 
taken .on the basis of an internal memo from an “‘interim” 
Vice-Chancellor of Academic Affairs. The action defied 
conventional rationality, but that is not the most distressing 

aspect about this latest example of administrative incom- 
petence on the UCSC campus. 

The depressing fact is that no one was informed-literally 
and figuratively. The people who knew most about the 
project and the station’s history were never seriously 
consulted. Campus activities staff, who had six years of 
experience with station staff and development, were never 
contacted for background information. The campus fac- 
ilities staff-who had invested their patience and interest in 
this complicated and drawn out project were not informed or 
consulted. Neither the Chancellor nor the Vice-Chancellor 
ever directly informed the Station Manager of their actions 
or their concerns. The project coordinator, a former 
manager with three years of personal involvement,was 
never directly informed of the freeze and only discoveted its 
existence when he attempted to make an ordinary purchase. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Student Affairs, who supposedly 
handled matters concerning the station was apparently not 


informed or seriously consulted. At no time did the 


administration directly contact station management to ° 


discuss underlying issues or areas of concern. 

All available facts suggest that the decision was made in 
an informal vacuum. That standard due process was 
ignored is clear. People were misled and soft-talked. 
Administrative staff were clearly unwilling to risk their jobs 


by suggesting that the Chancellor's actions were uncalled 


of-touch administrators, who lack the confidence to engage 
students in a meaningful interchange. Administrators who 
show themselves to be insensitive to the people who work 


” for and with them. Administrators who lack candor and the 


personal integrity to deal with people in a forthright and 
concerned manner 


This episode is a sad one. The power increase was an 
attempt by students to improve the communications ability 
of the students and their campus. Instead it has 


the glaring lack of communication within the campus com- 
munity. 

Hopefully, the administration will learn from its obvious 
mistakes. Concrete proposals to improve communication 
between campus media and the Chancellor’s office have 
been made by station management. It is areal opportunity 
to start communicating on the campus and begin to deal 


_ People were misled and soft-talked. 
Administrative staff were clearly un- 
willing to risk their jobs by suggest- 
ing that the Chancellor's actions 
were uncalled for. 


with—instead of ignoring--the critical issues that face the 
campus and the Santa Cruz community. Hopefully, the 
Chancellor will have enough humility and foresight to see 
his own best interest and begin to serve the campus in the 


fashion it deserves. Hopefully, students will be astute ~ 


Yom Kippur: 


Ten Days of Awe 


by Rabbi Rick Litvak 


The observance of Yom Kippur this week is an aspect of — 


the spiritual depth of Jewish tradition. It concludes the Ten 
Days of Awe which began with Rosh Hashana, the Jewish 
New Year. According to Jewish tradition, the new year is 
greeted not with intoxication and forgetting but with the kind 
of reflection and remembering which can contribute posi- 
tively to the coming year. While much of Judaism is 
national and historical, the Days of Awe are intensely 
personal and spiritual. The blowing of the shofar or ram’s 
horn, is an outward symbol of the inward call of conscience. 
The central theme of Yom Kippur or Day of Atonement, is 
“teshuvah” or reorientation of one’s thoughts and actions. 
In fulfillment of the belief that it is hard to understand the 
suffering of others on a full stomach or truly reflect on life in 
the midst of distractions, the day is spent in fasting and 
communal prayer. The Day of Atonement is often referred 
to as a day of At-one-ment, an annual search for a 
dissolution of alienation from one’s self and others. It is thus 
customary to approach those whom you have hurt during 
the year and to make apology for the harm done to them. 
Most of all, the High Holidays are a time when we search for 
the will to change and grow. 
' The widespread celebration of Yom Kippur in the United 
States is evidence, that despite significant changes in the 
last 100 years, the identity of American Jewry still thrives. 
__ -During the immigration of German Jewry in the mid- 
1800s, Jews began to reduce their society to a more private 
religious community. In the “old country,” Judaism and 
Jewish spirituality embraced every aspect of life. Whether it 
was language, diet, dress, neighborhood, or prayer, it was 
distinctly Jewish and usually had a spiritual dimension. 
With the granting of individual rights, the new pattern of 
Jewish life became what Heinriche Hiene described as, “a 
man on the street and a Jew at home?’ Jewish life was 
: rpduced to the privatism of a Protestant American mode of 


Judaism became accepted as one of the three central 
religions of America, according to Will Herberg, author of 
-Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. 

The influx at the turn of the century of Eastern European 
Jewry brought with its millions of Jews few of the assimilated 
characteristics of their assimilated Western European 

- cousins. These were the Jews of the lower east side who 
were accustomed to living as a people with a separate 


But the facts remain: Insecure actions were made by out: 1 celebration’ Under this rubric of private religious life, 


‘Jewish campus groups, utilizing the techniques of drama 


enough to demand their rights to be heard and mature 
enough to value and support their station. 

To those administrators and teachers who gave me support 
and encouragement during my years at UCSC, I wish to 
apologize if this letter has made your work more difficult. But 
the issues I address are close to my heart and I’ve been silent 
too long. Best to you all. 


Editor's note: Timothy Feder was the station manager at 
KZSC in 1975-76. He graduated with honors in 1978. 


national life. Since most of the extremely religious did not 
come in large numbers to America, the Eastern European 
Jews who did come were ripe for rapid secularization and 
acculturation. As the religiosity of the German Jews had 
been reduced and truncated to privatism, so the national 
existence of European Jewry was reduced to mere ethnicity. 
A rich literary, political, and socially complex culture was 
reduced to speaking Yiddish at home, cooking special 
Jewish foods, and social attachment to other Jews. The 
granting of the Nobel Prize to I. B. Singer, who writes in 
Yiddish, was satirically said to have been a posthumous 
award, since he is living but the culture he writes of is almost 
dead. 

At the’ same time that Eastern European Jews were 
coming to America, many decided to leave the persecutions 
of the ghetto but not to accept the reduction of their religious 
or national life in America. As Zionists they sought not the 
individual freedom and assimilation of America but a fuller 
national or religious life in the homeland of Israel. For over 
three thousand years Jews had continuously lived there, 
while those outside of Palestine prayed twice daily for 
return of the Jewish people and the rebuilding of Jewish life 
there. A third dimension of modern Jewish life grew out of 
ancient dreams and modem anti-semitism in the form of 
political and religious Zionism. 

Since these various strands are no longer woven together 
in the integrated individual identities of American Jews, the 
UCSC Jewish Students Coalition attempts at least to weave 
them into a community, a living tapestry of diverse 
dimensions of. Jewish experience and Jewish life. This 
provides not only an exposure to the richness and diversity 
of Jewish tradition but also an understanding at a university 
level of the many different ways in which Jewish life can 
continue to flourish in the modern world. 


be. observed the following Friday evening Oct. 5, with the : 
sponsorship of Sally Fox in a “Jewish Encounter Theater” © 
at 8:00 pm in Stevenson College Dining Hall. Sally Fox isa 
talented young entertainer who has performed for many, « 


and encounter theatre. For fun and a stimulating evening, ° 
attend the Sukkot performance of a “Jewish. encounter 
theatre.” For questions about the JSC or to be placed on the 
mailing list call 426-6242 or 423-3012. 
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Carter backslides on the big bomb 


by Dan Haifley 


The bulk of the information presented here is the result of 
extensive research done by Elain Douglass, student of 
Political Science at the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. I obtained this information through ongoing written 
correspondence with Elaine, which we have maintained 
over the past few months. Any mistakes or misrepresenta- 
tions which might be made are, of course, my own. 

Despite Carter Administration directives to the contrary, 
the production of plutonium used for nuclear weaponry 
continues—now increasingly at the stimulus of the Federal 
government. All of the currently operating plutonium 
production reactors and reprocessing facilities across the 
country are run by the Federal government. They are in no 
way subject to officially-sanctioned citizen’s control at the 
federal or local level. The demise, then, of the commercial 
nuclear power industry, which is forseen by some, shall not 
effect the proliferation of nuclear weaponry in the U.S. 


Plutonium Technologies 


The production of plutonium is accomplished through the 
use of government-owned breeder reactors. These reactors 
operate at much higher temperatures than their commercial 
light-water counterparts. These reactors produce more 
plutonium as end-products than they consume as fuel. 

Plutonium which is to be reprocessed comes from the 148 
reactors used to power submarines in the “nuclear navy,” 
and from old nuclear weapons which are taken out of 
service. Reprocessing is the dirtiest segment of the nuclear 
fuel cycle, routinely releasing the largest amounts of 
radiation. There is a marked lack of organized citizen 
opposition in this federally pre-empted economic sector. 


The Carter 
Non-Proliferation Policy 
In 1977, Jimmy Carter launched the Administration’s 


“non-proliferation policy,” in which he urged the nations of 
the world to abandon the use of plutonium and plutonium 
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technologies. He needed, of course, to set an example for his 
global audience. Thus, Carter declared that same year that 
the U.S. had halted its reprocessing activities, as well as 
stating that we had deferred development of the breeder 
reactor for plutonium production. 

At first glance, this policy seems most ironic when one 
considers that the U.S. initiated, and is currently the 
forerunner in, the nuclear arms race. 

This policy becomes superfluous when viewed in its most 
naked sense. Plutonium is not the only material which can 
fulfill this deadly role in arms deployment. Enriched 
uranium can be easily substituted for plutonium. This has 
been shown by various nuclear experts such as Frank Von 
Hipple at Princeton and Bernie Feld at MIT. 
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And finally, Carter’s declaration on U.S. reprocessing is 
nothing less than a lie when one realizes that the U.S. never 
abandoned reprocessing. It was only one year after this 
policy was declared that reprocessing was resumed at the 
federal DOE Hanford facility in Washington State. 
Plutonium production was also resumed at three production 
reactors at the Savannah River DOE works in Aiken, South 
Carolina. 

This acceleration of weapons-grade fissionable materials 
technologies gives us the following known federal activities 
in the U.S.: full-scale plutonium production and reprocess- 
ing at the DOE Idaho National Engineering lab at Idaho 
Falls; production of uranium components for nuclear 
weapons at the DOE reactors in Ashtabula and Fernald, 
Ohio; and plutonium production at the DOE Savannah 
River plant in Aiken, South Carolina. 

The only facility at which reprocessing activities were 
effected was at the Barnwell reprocessing plant. Reprocess- 
ing there was never begun because of the Carter declaration. 
The Barnwell plant is right down the street from the DOE 
Savannah River facility, and is a commercial facility, 
privately owned by Allied General Nuclear Services com- 
pany. The federal government is currently discussing the 


CLOSE TO 
GRADUATION? 


WE MAY HAVE A JOB FOR YOd. 


Burroughs Corporation, Pasadena Plant. designs, develops, ° 
engineers and manufacturers medium data processing 
systems. We also design and produce operating system 
software associated with these computers We have 
gpenings for graduating students in the following areas: 


Logic Design Engineering 
Circuit Design Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 
Manufacturing Engineering 

Test Engineering 

Quality Engineeing 
Management Systems Analysis 
Software Validation Programming 
‘Compiler Development 
Burroughs Network Architecture 
Data Communications 

Data Base Management 
Operating Systems Development 


lf you are graduating with a Bachelor's or Master's Degree in 
Computer Science, Mathematics, EE, |E, ME or Business, 
send your resume to or call collect: 


Ss 
Pasadena, California 91109 
(213) 351-6551 


Burroughs xy, 


possibility of taking over Barnwell for federal reprocessing 
activities. 

It is no accident that the commercial Barnwell facility 
was elosed in light of the fact that there was heavily 
organized citizen opposition to it. The adjacent federal 
Savannah River facility, however, was untouched by any 
sort of organized local opposition. 

It appears then, that the actual applications of the Carter 
non-proliferation policy in the U.S. are thus: condemn 
plutonium production and reprocessing. in the private 
sector, which is vulnerable to public opposition and outcry, 
then slip it into the federal sector, where pre-emption locks 
the door to any opportunity for citizen’s intervention. 

This same concept can be applied on a global scale a la 
Harvard Professor Richard Falk: the U.S. can urge other 


* nations to forsake plutonium technologies, while the U.S. 


itself holds dearly to its own stockpile of fissionable 
weapons materials. 

A glaring example of this occurred last April when a 
proposal, forwarded by the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency and the State Department to stop production 
of all ‘Special Nuclear Materials” (SNM) was rejected by 
the Administration. Special Nuclear Materials are: uran- 
ium enriched over 20 percent, plutonium, uranium 233, and 
tritium. There was also a study done jointly by the 
Departments of Energy and Defense, entitled “Study of 
Initiatives at the SSOD on Cut-Off and Transfer of 
Fissionable Materials for use in Nuclear Weapons”. This 
study evaluated the feasibility of halting production of all 
SNM. Portions of this study, however, are classified, 
impeding any significant understanding of its results. 

Regardless of what sort of conclusions this study reached, 
one point is clear: the Administration will not cease 
production of SNM. Whether the federal government will 
halt plutonium technologies specifically is also doubtful, 
judging from the Administration’s handling of its own non- 
proliferation policy. 

A defeat of the commercial nuclear power industry will 
not mean a defeat for the federal nuclear weapons industry. 
The technologies behind nuclear weapons systems in the 
U.S. are implemented behind the closed doors of the federal 
sector. 

It is only through strongly conducted grassroots opposi- 

tion that these doors may be opened. 


genghis khan 
nothern chinese cuisine 
mogoLian fire P 
vegetarian oishes 
S$ 
Dinners FROM “3.95 


9693 4lst ave. soquel 
across from kK mart 
476-3211 togo 
Lunch tue-fFRI 11:30- 2:00 
OinnNeR CUe-SUN 5:00 -10:00 
me use No msg 
$1.00 OFF WITH 
THIS AD! 


NIGHT HOURS. 
9 PM to 1 AM 
CEDAR STREET CAFE 
411 Cedar Street. Santa Cruz 
423-2087 


SOUP PIROSHKI BRIOCHE DESSERTS 
BEER AND WINE 
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‘Nam Now, 


Apocalypse later 


by Todd Logan 


hen a film becomes famous world-wide before its 
release, when it rewards patrons with a press 


book instead of having credits, and when that 
pressbook contains catchy little phrases like ‘$30 million 
epic” and “film experience,” you start to wonder what 
percentage of that $30 million was spent on hype. And even 
if Francis Ford Coppola has risked his financial ass(etts?) 
on Apocalyspe Now, his exploitation of that fact in the film’s 
advertising leaves me little sympathy for him. While the 
hype is annoying, however, this may be one film worthy of 
the attention. Apocalypse Now is a flawed, confusing, and at 
times hopelessly sentimental film, but it is also one of the 
most stunning, powerful statements on war ever produced 
for any medium. 


Tile: Rewiew: 
2 
The difficulties that Coppola encountered while making 
Apocalypse Now are by now almost legendary. In fact, he 
spends two pages in the press book explaining them, even 


going so far as to say, “the process of making the film 
became very much like the story of the film.” If that’s true, 


filmmakers are crazier than I thought. 


The story of the film is simple: an American Green Beret, 
Colonel Kurtz, has gone off into the deep end of Cambodia 
and is commanding his owntroops without any contact from 
his superiors. The U.S. Army disapproves of this, and sends 
Captain Benjamin Willard (Martin Sheen) to “terminate 
his command.” Willard’s trip upriver to find Kurtz forms 
the base of the film, as he passes through the madness of Viet 
Nam, wondering how a man could be crazier than the 
itself. 

Apocalypse Now differs from most war films in that it is 
not treated as an adventure, but rather as a horror story. 
Coppola isn’t out to thrill us with a cat and mouse plot; for 

¢ $30 million, he wants his money’s worth. The war itself is 
the issue, and all the characters and -plot are merely a 
backdrop for Coppola’s pyrotechnic spectacle. This pro- 


duces a double effect: while Viet Nam and all its madness 
and brutality are thrown at us with a vision of realism that 
makes Deerhunters’ Viet Nam scenes look like last 
year’s Charlie Brown goes to Summer Camp, the motiva- 
tions of the main characters seem to take place in an 
emotional void, detached from their surroundings. The 
charactrs seem at times to be little more than devices for 
illustrating a viewpoint. ; 

And Coppola’s viewpoint is hardly new, earthshaking, or 
even very surprising: war is still hell; and the Viet Nam war 
was insane and immoral. However, the picture never 
becomes dull or predictable, for a couple of reasons. The 
first is that Coppola is a masterful stylist who manages to 
repeatedly extricate the film from cliched situations by 
taking the realistic view of war as the common denominator 
of all the insanity occurring on screen. The film also holds 
interest out of a purely technical reason: as a spectacle, it 1s 
awesome. It’s difficult to complain about superficial char- 
acterizations when an entire village is being leveled by 
helicopters to the tune of Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
Apocalypse Now may well be the loudest film ever made, 
and in a large theater the sound is deafening. I’ve been to 
quieter rock concerts. 

The screenplay by Coppola and John Milius includes 
frequent vignettes that characterize the nature of the conflict 
and the madness of the American involvement. Again, 
however, many of these scenes and characters seem more 
the mouthpiece for an ideology than dramatic elements in 
their own right. Because of this, when the final confrontation 
between Willard and Kurtz occurs, it loses a great deal of 
the spiritual significance that Coppola—as director, not 
screenwriter—would like it to have. 

And yet, for pure cinematic intensity, Apocalypse Now is 
unsurpassed. Coppola isn’t content with merely bringing the, 
war to you—he ties you to your chair and shovels it down 
your throat. I have never before seen a film that made me so 
completely forget I was only watching a movie. The battle 
sequences are among the most spectacular ever filmed; the 
aerial photography in the helicopter attack is especially 
impressive. A lot of that $30 million was spent on fire, and 
those pyrotechnics are stunning. 

The performances are generally excellent. Marlon Brando, 
who received $30 million for appearing in the first half hour 
of Superman last year, pulls off the same trick here, 
showing up only in the last thirty minutes. Apart from one 
very moving monologue and a spattering of poetry, he 
doesn’t do much. Martin Sheen takes the role of Willard as 
far as it will go, and though handcutted by occasionally 
pretentious narration, does a good job. Robert Duvall and 
Dennis Hopper are both great as crazies Willard meets 
along the way, and Willard’s boat crew give fine per- 
formances that provide the film with a much needed 
emotional human touch. é 

Coppola says in the introduction to the press book that he 
thinks “if the American audience could look at the heart of 
what Viet Nam was really like . . . then they would be only 
one small step from putting it behind them.” People who see 
Apocalypse Now will not be able to forget quite so simply. 
They will remember it for a long time to come: 


Facts 


This one’s up here, on the hill, as it 
were... A marathon reading of some works 
by a handful of British playwrights is taking 
place this Saturday, at Kresge. 

A marathon? A reading of everyone 
from Congreve to Shaw to Coward to 
Thomas. The event is open free to the 
public, that’s you, who are invited to take 
part as readers as well as audience. And 
the whole thing is scheduled to start at 9, 
Saturday night; and blaze on through until 
Sunday morning at 11, at which time all 
fall down. The marathon will begin with 
participants gathering for a no-host dinner 
at Kresge’s Omei restaurant from 6 pm to9 
pm. Anyone or anybody interested in this 
confusing spectacle, as either audience or 
readers alike, try calling Richard at ext. 
429-4434 and demand an explanation... 


of Life 


The quote from San Juan says, “ like 
little else you’ ve ever heard...” So, believe 
it. Roy Brown and Aires Bucaneros, some 
of the best representatives of contempor- 
ary Latin American music and thought, 
not to mention politics, will be giving a 
couple performances in the area. Saturday 
they’ll be in Watsonville, at the Interna- 
tional Senior Center at 7:30. Then Sunday 
they come a little closer to home, to the 
Moraga Concert Hall, which is over on 
Seabright. That show starts at 8:00 pm 
with tickets at $3. in advance, and $4. at 
the door. 


Slow Saint coming... 


Rock of Dylan 


by David Armstrong 


ill rock music help to spark a religious revival in 

America? The ranks of “born again” rockers 

have been swelling lately, the most celebrated 

addition being that of Bob Dylan. Even Randy Newman has 

gotten into the act—facetiously—with a new album called 
Born Again. Which of rock’s big names will be next to take 

the plunge in Pat Boone’s sanctified swimming pool? 
Far music with a reputation for nose-thumbing rebel- 
liousness, rock has had a long and close relationship with 
religion. Rock and roll draws equally on gospel soul and 
devilish blues, pious Appalachian folk airs and heavy metal 
thunder. Elvis Presley was a devotee of spirituals. Even the 
psychedelic sounds of the sixties were, at bottom, spiritual, 
though they took non-traditional forms. 


Record Review 
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Dylan has shocked his long-time followers, whose spirit- 
uality is also usually non-traditional, by proclaiming his 
faith in Jesus on his new LP, Slow Train Coming. This, 
despite the fact that Dylan has always been a religious 
songwriter. Back in 1968, writing about one of 
Dylan’s earliest “‘political’’ protest songs, Jon Landau 
observed: “‘ ‘When the Ship Comes In’ shows off the 
apocalyptic myth of Dylan. The entire imagery is biblical: 
‘Pharaoh’s Tomb,’ ‘the foes will rise,’ the use of the ship 
itself as an image and the concluding wish that the foes will 
drown. The song is almost frightening in its religious zeal. 

‘Bob Dylan,”’ Landau went on, “was never political. He 
was simply acting out a religious allegory on the political 
landscape of contemporary America. His primary concerns 
were... moral, and moral in a religious, Jewish, Christian 
sense.” 

Nevertheless, Dylan’s new crusade poses problems for 
long-time listeners like myself who want very much (maybe 
too much) to have another Dylan masterpiece for our 
turntables. As much as I want to cheer Slow Train Coming, 
Ican’t help comparing its religiosity to an earlier Dylan LP I 
like better. 

John Wesley degen released in early 1968, is charged 
with every bit as muBhSfepees eee ‘Train 
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Fire Sale. And I’m not kidding, It was awesome. Flames 
everywhere, anyplace you looked: afire. I’m not kidding, it 
was awesome. So. So, get ‘em why they hot. 

Tonight, The Wizard of Oz is showing over at the 
Stevenson Dining Hall, at 8 and 10:15. I think it costs 715¢ 
for the locals, and $1 for the rest. So. 

So? 

Sew buttons on yer underwear, the flames were absolute- 
ly awesome, licking the very timbers of the very frame of 
existence, such as flames are wont to do in these bush dry 
fields of existential scrub brush. Tee-hee, the woods was 
burning and it was a heated affair, awesome at least, and 
burning with a desire unfound on today’s farenheit scale. 

Then on Friday, Dirty Harry will be showing at Kresge 
Town Hall, at 7:30 and 9:30. That one costs $1. It is also a 
hot one. 

Get it? A hot one? &y 

And I was lookin’ tack to see if you was lookin’ back at 
me... That’s what one of the firepersons kept chanting. It was 
blaziningly awesome. 

African Queen, still warm, is playing Saturday, at 7 and 
9:30, in the Cowell Dining Hall. And it costs one dollar 
fifty. 

And there’s no movies on Sunday, due to a terrible fire. 
You’ve probably read of it, of the flames and all... 

On Monday Night you can catch Klute, starring that lady 
and Donald Southerland. It shows at 7 and 10 pm. Take 
your dollar to the Kresge Town Hall. Also, a movie called 
Lucia is playing at classroom 2 for free at 7:30. It’s a Cuban 
film from the late sixties. 

Then by Wednesday the smoke should clear and all will 
be cool and peaceful once again, the ravages removed and the 
cinders grey. Adam’s Rib is at 7:30 and 10:30 over at 
Kresge, and it costs a dollar. Afterwords, words is, that 
there’s a discussion with some spare Kresge Faculty. 

Get it? Spare faculty? Spare ribs? 

I know, I know, isn’t that just a hot one...? 


Coming, but unlike the latter, it doesn’t often lapse into 
simplistic moralizing. The songs on John Wesley Harding 
are layered passion plays enacted against a spare musical 
background of harmonica, drums and guitar. In the coursé 
of an hour’s listening, the music assumes a hypnotic, drone- 
like quality, building to an inevitable climax that hits home 
with the force of revealed truth. 

By comparison, the songs on Slow Train Coming are 
airless and arid. There is barely room to breath amidst the 
stern commandments that Dylan hurls from the mountain- 
top. I was raised in a fundamentalist Protestant church and I 
heard many of these same injunctions as a boy. Dylan rocks 
better than my childhood preacher, but the hallmarks of his 
message are the same: 

paranoia: “‘my so-called friends,” “they'd like to drive 
me from this town/they don’t want me around” 

xenophobia: ‘‘Sheiks walking around like kings/wearing 
fancy jewels and nose-rings/Deciding America’s future 
from Amsterdam and Paris.” 

admonitions: “You either got faith or you got unbelief/ 
And there ain’t no neutral ground.” 

Sear. “Can they imagine the darkness that will fall from on. 


high/When men will beg God to kill them/And they won’t } ; 


be able to die.” 

This is straight-ahead oldtime religion and, to my mind, 
not much more than conventional wisdom. Dylan didn’t get 
to be the poet laureate of a genefation by rote repetition of 
Sunday School lessons or by scapegoating foreigners i in a 
voice marinated in indignation. 

What Slow Train Coming \acks, above all, is a sense of 
humor and a healthy respect for the absurd. The bést of 
Dylan’s work, from Another Side of Bob Dylan (1964) to 
Blonde on Blonde (1966), had both, in commh wifh many 
religious traditions, such as Carlos Castenada’s reading of 
Native American sorcery and the “crazy wisdom”’ school of 
Buddhism. But humor and a knowing abgirrdity have been 
missing from Dylan’s music for a dozen yéars now, and their 


absence has weakened his work considerably. Dylan now]. 


takes himself as seriously as his most fervent fans used to 
take him. 

One can only speculate about wify Bob Dylan has chosen 
to travel what seems to be a narrow-gauge road into the 
eighties. We all need something to believe in, and the 
teachings of many faiths have described the end of days in 
terrifying detail. Looking around, it’s not hard to build a 
case for apocalypse now.0 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS & LECTURES 


BEFORE THE 
COCK CROWS 


a full evening dance work conceived and 
performed by 
EIKO & KOMA 
Saturday September 29 
8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
“There is no one else like these two 
dancer-choreographers. Theirs is 
the intensity of strong, white light, 
exhausting but beautiful.” 


Jennifer Dunning 
DANCEMAGAZINE 


Reserved seating 
Students/elders $3.00/$3.50 
General $4.50/$5.00 


rahy Award winning play about South African 
Apartheid 


SIZWE BANSIIS DEAD 


Directed by 


Luther James 
with 


John Huston and James Avery 
Friday October 5 * 
8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved seating 
Students/Elders $3.00/$3.50 
General $4.50/$5.00 


in concert 


G.S. Sachdev 


master of the bamboo flute 
with tabla and tambura accompaniment 
Saturday October 6 
8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
“Sachdev's playing is the most 
sensitive | have ever heard. The metal 
flute is just not capable of the 
subleties and nuances produced by 
the bamboo flute. This is truly 
transcendental music." 
‘Paul Horn 
Reserved seating 
Students/elders $3.50 
General $5.00 


Tickets available at UCSC Box Office 
(429-2159) located above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant on campus, and all Bass outlets 
including Record Factory on the Pacific Mall. 
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‘Thursday 


Movies 
Film Benefit at the Nickelodeon Theater, Lincoln 


and Cedar Streets, The Consequence—a love 
story of two gay men. 


The Wizard of Oz, 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall, Stevenson 75¢, others $1. 


Lectures 
Riccardo Gaudino, *Project Coordinator of the 
CIAO Study Group will give a lecture and photo- 


" graphic presentation on the history and culture of 


the Santa Cruz Italian fishing colony. 3:30 pm, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge, free. 

Meetings 

Psychology Collective meeting, 7:30 pm, Room 
499, Kerr Hall. 

Miscellaneous 


Exhibit of UCSC alumni artists, Sesnon Gallery, 
College V and Smith Gallery, Cowell. Both galleries 
open through Sunday, 11 am-5 pm, free. 
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Friday 


Movies 
Dirty Harry, produced and directed by Don Siegel, 


starring Clint Eastwood, 7:30 and 9:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall, $1. - 


Miscellaneous 


Sundanese/Bharata Natyam Dance Demonstra- 
tion, dance forms from West Java and South India 
presented, 1-3 pm, East Field House Dance Studio, 
free. 


Big Sur Backpacking Trip, hike into the Ventana 
Wilderness, leave East Field House parking lot 2 


pm, return Sunday approximately 8 pm, $5, sign up 
in P.E. Office. 


‘igo 


Saturday 


Movies te 

African Queen, s umphrey Bogart and 
Katherine Hepburn, 7 Ry 30 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall, $1.50. \ 

concerts ‘ \ 


Dance Concert, a full ev ing, of dance work, 
conceived and performed by Eiko and Koma/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater, reserved seating: $3/ 
$3.50, students and senior “pitizeni, $4.50/$5, 
general. \ 


Roy Brown and Aires Bucaneros to perform Latin 
American music, Puerto Rican folk musi¢. Spon- 
sored by La Pena de Santa Cruz, International 
Senior Center, 127 East Beach, in Watsonville, 


7:30 pm, tickets $3.50 at the door. Call 724-0530 . 


or 724-0186. 


Miscellaneous 
San Francisco Art Festival, Downtown S.F. Civic 


Se ee ee ees eel an 


Center comes alive with art and entertainment at 
this 33rd annual event, leave East Field House 
eS ee ee 
sign up in P.E. Office. 


Kyudo class, learn traditional Japanese archery 
styles as well as its history, development and present 
role in Japanese culture, 8 weeks, $32, sign up in 
P.E. Office. 


Play reading marathon of British playwrights, starts 
at 6 pm until 1 1 am followed by brunch, everyone’s 
invited, read for one hour and enjoy your brunch 
free. Sign up in Kresge College Office. for further 
information call 429-4434. 


‘2nd OP II Coastal Clean-up. Registration from 


8:30 am. Santa Cruz Government Center, 701 


Ocean Street and Ramsay Park, Watsonville. Bring 


a jug of water, lunch, shoes, shirt and heavy gloves 
to handle broken glass. 


30 


sunday 


Concerts 


Crown Chamber Players, works of Samuel Barber, 
Debussy, Schubert, 2:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall, 
free. 


Roy Brown and Aires Bucaneros to perform, Latin 
American and Puerto Rican Folk Music, spon- 
sored by La Pena de Santa Cruz. Moraga Concert 
Hall, 1307 Seabright, 8:00 pm, tickets $4.00 at 
door. For more information, call 423-0354. 


Miscellaneous 


Day Hike, hike to the San Lorenzo River via 
backwood University trails, leave from the east 
Field House trailers at 11 am, return approximately 
5 pm, bring a lunch, free. To sign up call x2806 or 
x2045. 


Recreation enjoy a leisurely sail aboard 
one of UCSC’s 30 foot shields, skipper provided. 
Meet at the Yacht Harbor, UC docks under the 
bridge, noon to 4 pm, Sign up in the P.E. Office. 


Community switchboard fundraising spaghetti din- 
ner. Unlimited portions; refreshments available, 7 
pm at the Whole Earth Restaurant, UCSC, $4. 


Sign-ups for the Laurel Street Neighborhood Talent 
Show from 11 am-1:00 pm at Laurel Community 
Center. Show sponsored by the Workers’ Theater 
Project and will be held on Saturday, October 20. 
Coffee and donuts to be served at the sign-ups. For 
more information call Robin at 425-8749. 


Beach picnic—Sunset State Beach. Meet at the 
County Government Center at 11 am; entrance fee 


$1.50. Lower picnic grounds at Sunset State Beach; 
Potluck picnic 1 pm. 
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Monday 


Movies 

Klute, with Jane Fonda and Donald Sutherland, 7 
and 10 pm, Kresge Town Hall, $1. 

Lectures 


Dr. Bruce Bartholomew, who has recently returned 
from a visit to the People’s Republic, 7:30 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall I/ Free. 


Miscellaneous 
Aquathenics Class, 8 weeks, $5, Sign up in the P.E. 


Office. 


Acupressure Workshop, 7 pm, Martial Arts Studio, 
E. Field House, Free. Call x2806 to sign up. 


Giovanni Berlinguer, on Italian Eurocommunism, 
the recent elections in Italy and PCI ene noon, 
Baobab Lounge, Merrill 


‘The Dalai Lama, spiritual leader of Tibet, 
will be speaking at the East Field House, 
Tuesday, Oct. 2nd at 3:00 pm. Everybody 
is invited to attend. 


2 
Tuesday 


Movies 


Lucia, directed by Humberto Solas, Cuban, 1969, 
7:30 pm, Classroom 2, free. 


Lectures 


Dalai Lama, exiled Buddhist spiritual leader of 
Tibet, 3:00 pm, East Field House, free 


Lecture, Sven W. Arndt, UCSC pro- 
fessor of Economics: ““The Emerging International 
Economic Order: Of Crowbars, Exorcisms and 
Snake Oil”, 8 pm, Peforming Arts Concert Hall, 


Wednesday 


Movies 


Adams Rib, 7:30 and 10:30 pm, Kresge Town 


Hall, $1, (Dialogue with Kresge faculty at 9:30 pm 
in Kresge’s Omei Restaurant; free). 


Lectures 


Dr. Martin Tomasko, Lunar and Planetary Lab, 
University of Arizona: “Pioneer Saturn”, 3:45 pm, 
Rm. 221, Natural Sciences I], free. : 


Jose Silva, Spartacus Youth League: ‘Cuba, 
Nicaragua—What Strategy for Latin American 
Revolution,” 7:30 pm, Merrill Baobab Rm., free. 


Miscellaneous 


Bellydancing Class, beginning class meets at 11 
am, advanced at 12 noon in E. Field House 


Activity Bidg. 8 weeks, $10, sign up in advance in 
P.E. Office. 


Bicycle Maintenance Workshop. Drop by the East 
he House between | and 4 pm for free expert 
vice. 


Beer Making, $2, includes transportation and sup- 

plies for the first batch, leave East Field House 

Pee ot 6:30 pen, sign up in acivence in the PLE. 
ice. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER EXAM The 
Career Planhing and Placement Center has rec- 
eived the booklet for the 1979 Examination for 
Foreign Service Officer Careers, and it is available 
in the Center. The booklet describes careers as 
Foreign Service officers of the Department of State 
and Foreign Service Information officers of the 
U.S. Inernational Communication Agency. It also 
contains the application forms for the examination. 
The written examination will be given throughout 
the United States on December Ist. The applica- 
tion deadline is Qctober 19th, ‘79. 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES ADVISING Art 
and Humanities careers advisor, Sue Peabody, will 
be available for appointments at the Career Plan- 
ning and Placement Center from 9:00 am to 3:30 
pm Monday through Wednesday; 9:00 am to 
1:00 pm Thursday and Friday. Upcoming pro- 
grams include Art and Dance Therapy. 


RESUME WORKSHOPS! Peter Graff and Diane 
Walker of the Career Planning and Placement 
Center will conduct resume workshops to prepare 
students for on-campus recruitment interviews: 
October 8, Monday, 12 Noon; October 10, Wed- 
nesday, 7:00 pm. Please call the Career Planning 
Center, x 2183, to sign-up for either of these 
sessions. ; 


SCIENCE CAREERS,Health Professions, and 
Pre-Med Advising. Regular weekly drop-in advis- 
ing sessions will be held by Rosejoanne Cirincione, 
the Pre-Medical and Allied Health Careers Advis- 
or for students having any questins regarding grad- 
uate school or careers in the sciences or health 


or career choices. They are also to give students in 
these areas a chance to meet each other and discuss. 
common Concerns. All meetings will be held in the, 
Career Planning Center, 123 Central Services. Her 


, Veterinary Med- 
icine, Nursing, etc.) Tuesday, 12 Noon; Pre-Med 
Advising Monday 10:30-11:00 am and Thursday 


ATTENTION CURRENT APPLICANTS TO 
MEDICAL. SCHOOL! Please be aware that 
November 1 is the last day that the Committee is 
open to see pre-med students who are applying now 
for entrance to medical school in Fall 1980. Call 
the Pre-Med Secretary, Kay Smothers x 2183, 
soon to schedule your appointments. Her hours for 
pre-med business are 8-12 am. Please call or visit 
during morning hours ONLY. In addition, October’ 
5 is the Application Deadline for Harvard Medical 
School! 


GRADUATE SCHOOL APPLICATION work- 
shops. Ellie Foster, from the Career Planning 
Center, will conduct several workshops on the 
process of applying to graduate school. Topics to be 
discussed include: graduate school admissions tests, 
letters of recommendation, the personal essay. All 
plying, to graduate school are welcome. The 
schedule is as follows: 

school are welcome. The schedule is as follows: 
Monday, Oct. 8, 12:15-1:30 in the Kresge Con- 
nection Room; Thursday, Oct. 11, 12:15-1:30 in 
the Merrill Connection Room; Tuesday, Oct. 23, 
12:15-1:30 at College Eight; Wednesday, Oct. 24, 
4:30-5:30 in the Cowell Conference Room. For 
further information! call x 2183. 


November. Ellie Foster will conduct a series of 
workshops in Self-Assessment for Career Choices. 
Please call the Career Planning Center to sign-up, 
x2183. The schedule at the Kresge Connection is as 
follows: Monday, Oct. 29, November 5, November 
12—time to be announced. The schedule at the 
Merrill Connection is as follows: Nov. 1, Nov. 8, 
Nov. 15—times to be announced. 


NEW ADVISING PROGRAM AT KRESGE 
Career Planning is lending one of its advisors, Ellie 
Foster, to coordinate a new advising program, the 
Kresge Connection, which will serve the advising 
needs of students on the west campus as the Merrill 
Connection does for students on the east campus. 
Ellie will still be available for some career advising 
at Kresge on Mondays from 10:00 to 4:00 pm and 
at Merrill on Thursdays from 1:00 to 4:00 pm. 
Look for the Connection Room at either college. 


THURSDAY SEPT. 27th Film Benefit at the 
Nicklodeon thedter Lincoln & Cedar Sts, “The 
Consequence”—a love story of two Gay men. A 
Benefit for scholarships to help Santa Cruz Les- 
bians and Gay men get back to Washington D.C. 
for the national March for Gay & Lesbian Rights. 
For info. call 426-life. Thank you. 


SANTA CRUZ—The Fourteenth Dalai Lama, 
spiritual and temporal leader of the Tibetan people, 
will give a free public address Tuesday afternoon, 
October 2, at 3 o’clock on the green below the east 
Field House on the University of California, Santa 
Cruz ; 

The event is co-sponsored by UCSC’s Committee 
on Arts and Lectures and the Vajrapani Institute, a 
Tibetan Buddhist retreat center in nearby Boulder 
Creek, California. 

Following his remarks, the Dalai Lama will 
respond to written question submitted from the 
audience. 


PHILOSOPHY STUDENTS and others, a brown 
bag lunch discussion is planned for Wednesday 
Oct. 3, at 1:00; location to be announced. An 
informal opportunity to do philosophy and shoot 
the breeze. For more information please contact the 
philosophy board office. 


REORGANIZED CHURCH of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. Santa Cruz ion, in- 
vites members and interested persons from the 
university community to meet and worship with 
them. We meet at the Arion Hall at 230 Plymouth 
St. on Sunday mornings—9:45, Opening Worship; 
10:00, Church School Classes; 11:00, Worship 
Service. Call 429-9176 or 476-9279 for infor- 
mation on weekly prayer meetings and other activit- 
ies. 


THE SOCIETY FOR CREATIVE ANACH- 
RONISM hereby announces its first meeting of 
the academic year Sunday, September 30 at 1:00 
pm in the Crown Fireside Lounge for a picnic lunch 
(bring your own) and organization meeting. For 
further info call David Madorsky, x 4106. 


SPONTANEOUS SELF EXPRESSION group 
Individual “air-time” to voice or dance internal 


to scream. or so happy you could laugh out loud? 
Where can you share it? Experience liberating self 
expression by participating or just watching. Cab- 
rillo Gym Rm. 1116. Fridays 7pm. For more info 
call Jeff 688-5402. 


LITERATURE ‘SENIOR ORALS for fall 79: 
Bibliographies due in the board office on Wed- 
nesday, October 17; exams will be held on Thurs- 
day & Friday, October 25 &26. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN—Come to an Open 
House to celebrate our new home—Classroom 
Unit I rooms 101 & 103. Join us for coffee and 
refreshments Monday, October Ist all day. Come 
by anytime for companionship, a cup of coffee, 
daycare, and other referrals, tutoring, library brows- 
ing, information.....We’re open Monday thru Fri- 
day from 9-5 and our phone numbe: is 429-2552. 
See you soon! 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY tickets for 
the “79-80 season are now on sale through Nov- 
ember 1. Student prices start at only $39 for a 12 
concert package, less than half the cost of the same 
series for non-students. As in the past, only one 
student ID must be presented at the Opera House 
Door for every two people entering using student 
tickets. Students are also invited to all post concert 
receptions for the guest artists sponsored by the San 
Francisco Symphony Forum. To order tickets, 
either use the order forms posted around campus, or 
pick one up at the Campus Box Office in the 
Redwood Building (above the Whole Earth Res- 
taurant). For more info call Nick Suntzeff x 2774. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY BOARD OF xd pepe 
is sponsoring a colloquium by Dr. Calvin on 
Wednesday, October 3 at 4:00 pm in 237A Stev- 
enson. His topic will be “Remembrance of Things 
Past.” All interested students and faculty are. in- 
vited. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT 
Oct.2 Oregon State Bar— Affirmative Action Pro- 
am. 

Sey 9 Monterey Institute of International Studies 
Oct. 10 UC Berkeley Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Oct. 10 Western State University College of Law 
(California). 
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SANTA CRUZ 


. 1510 Pacific Garden Mall 


IN THE STORE 


*DElICIOUS Desserts: 


incredible ice cream 


viche- Chili 


ON 


CHOOSE ANY 3 SINGLE LP's 


and $8.98 LP's, 
Cassettes and 8-Tracks 


Comparable Savings on higher List LP’s, 
cassettes & 8-Tracks. 


-\ Open everyday and every evening. 


. soups * salads - sandwiches 


311 MMISSION., teween bay «bare 
“Are OOS iter a SS 


chocolate chip # F R EE COOKIE® oatmeal raisin 


homemade cheesecake ¢ dessert breads 
Cc 1E9 +7" hot fresh: everyday: 
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CAPITOLA 
King's Plaza Shopping Center’ 
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: Letters cont. | 


OBSERVATIVE 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations to the City on a Hill 
Press for producing an observative and 
well-written first edition for the 1979-80 
school year. The subject matter and 
coverage could not have been better chosen. 
” The eye, of course, fell upon our great 
leader Dr. Robert Sinsheimer and his 
present hopes and plans for UCSC to leap 
into; with or without the student body. 

The question appears to result in what 
may or may not be shoved down our 


(which the faculty already decided upon 
yet the Chancellor continues to-harp on); 
and/or censorship of the free press (which 
the Chancellor admitted was somewhat 
touchy constitutionally). There, of course, 
remains the issues of graduate schools, and 
whether an institution such as the Univer- 
sity of California is capable of creating 
progressive education in nuclear and gen- 
etic deployment. 

«Ironically enough, the Chancellor is 
begging to give us a “legitimate voice” that 
can speak for the entire student body. 
Considering the Chancellor appears to 
believe our attitude is “monolithic,” one 
wonders if his desire is to simply have a 
body that will, at least superficially, legit- 
imize his actions. One would think that a 
legitimate voice of the students would be 
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was a faculty matter. 


of “reorganization.” One of the first days 
ge te carter, coe sesenh eal $0 aretoer 
in a conversation concerning our “ 

cess” over the grade option and the Diet. 
fling under of the reorganization by the 


the battle but lost the war (i.e, the possible 
elimination of the CHP collective, the 
Women’s Studies Collective, and college 
classes and majors).” 
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Jewell J. Keren 
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NEIL YOUNG 
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throats: real estate development; grades . 


purely a student matter, as the grade option 


-* Last but not least there remains the issue 


administration that “it seems like we won. 


More to the picture than meets the eye, 
Rock'n’ Roll will newer die...” 


ranteeing mission to the 
j Stowing of Your Choice Avlble ot BASE/RECORD. 


also available at the window. 


Se 


INDISCRIMINATE 
FECUNDITY 


Dear Editor, 

The central exhibit in McHenry library 
deserves a bit of counterpoint. Sponsored 
by Planned Parenthood, the exhibit cele-. 
brates Margaret Sanger, “This extraor- 
dinary woman...Champion of Birth Control.” 

What needs to be pointed out is that 
Sanger was not only a champion of birth — 
control but also a leading eugenicist. 
(Eugenics is the. science of i improving a 


stated that “The birth control 
movement needs less birth control for the 
fit and more birth control for the unfit.” 
(Quotes from City on a Hill Press, June 8, 
1978.) Her views of who was fit and who 
was not, were based on socio-economic as | 
well as racial grounds. She saw the poor as 
“feeble-minded,”. practicing “indiscrimi- 
nate fecundity.” (these words occur fre- 
quently in her writings.) And she admitted, 
“We don’t want-word to get out. that we 
want to exterminate the Negro popula- 
tion.” At this point, Sanger’s organization 
hired Black ministers to lead the crusade 
for birth control in the Black community. 

In 1952, Sanger founded International 
Planned Parenthood Federation. IPPF, 
since its beginning, has worked closely 
with the population control coalition of 
multinational corporations such as Ford, 
DuPont, Sloan, Standard Oil, Shell and 
the Rockefeller, Carnegie and Mellon 
Foundations. In the last ten years, they 
have worked intimately with the US AID 
population control programs. All of these 
have as their first goal the maintainance of 
their own economic balance of power. The 
bit about giving women control of their 
bodies is‘a good come on. 

While Planned Parenthood and Mar- 
garet Sanger may be “Champions of Birth 
Control,” we should never let them delude 
us into associating them with any real 
liberation. 

Sincerely, 

Dale Hathaway-Sunseed 
instructor of the Ovulation 
Method of Fertility Awareness 
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Lincoln & Cedar 


-Rio Road 


NOW SHOWING THRU WEDS. OCT. 3 
“..sentimental in the nicest sense 
and genuinely romantic, too.” 


ligang 
are absolutely superb, delineating the pain and corruption 
‘| in.a relationship that society basically still finds unaccept- 


The Consequence is a milestone in the depiction of a 
d- by society's inability to let people live as 


Judy Stone, San Francisco Chronicle 


GAY RIGHTS, Showing twice on Thursday at 7:30 & 
9:30, Admission $3. Regular Co-feature starts Friday: 


GLENDA JACKSON +4, TRIPLE ECHO 


NIGHTLY Exc. Thursday; eee at 7:40, 
Triple Echo at 9:40, 6 pm Sunday. 


Announcements cont. 


Oct. 12 Spectra Medical Systems (computer back- - 
“ground). 


If you are interested in any of the above recruitment 
visitors, please call Diane Walker, x 2183. Most 
recruiters will conduct group information sessions 
that are open to all interested people. 


LSAT PRETEST September 29-30 Saturday and ' 
Sunday—this weekend!! The Career Planning and 
Placement Center is sponsoring.a two-day work- 
shop in preparation for the Law School Admissions 
Test (LSAT) on Sept. 29-30. Saturday morning, 

Sept. 29, the ETS sample LSAT (provided in the 
LSAT Bulletin) will be administered. The Saturday 
afternoon session and both Sunday sessions will 
include reviews of test-taking strategy and the basic - 
LSAT sections: Practical Judgment, Logical Rea- 


include illustrative problems from the sample test 
as well as supplementary materials. Pre-registra- 
tion is required at the UCSC Box Office. Fees are 
$30 for current UCSC students or $35 for all other 
interested people, plus an additional $3.00 Mat- 
erials Fee. There must be a minimum of 15 persons 
signed up in order to give the pretest. For further 
information contact Kathy Ceresa at Career Plan- 
ning, x 2183. 


GRE PRETEST October 13, the Career Planning 
Center is sponsoring a practice test and testing 
workshop for people planning to take the Graduate 
Record Exam. The mock GRE , compiled by ETS, 


-taking strategy 
tions. The fee is $10 for current UCSC students or 
$15 for all others. Pre-registration is required at the 
UCSC Box Office. There must be a minimum of 10 
students signed up in order to give the pretest. For 
further information contact Kathy Ceresa at Career 
Planning, x 2183. 


SANTA CRUZ, CA, September 25, 1979.... 
The UCSC community is heartily encouraged to be 
part of the 2nd OP II Coastal Clean-up this 


Saturday, September 29 as people from all walks of — 


life, socio-economic status, cultural and ethnic 
background participate together in the restoration 
of the 120 miles of shoreline from Ano Nuevo to 
Point Sur. 

Registration begins at 8:30 am at the Santa Cruz 
Government Center, Ramsay Park, Watsonville, 
Sea Scout House, Wharf no.2 Monterey and the 


Petersen's direction 


plus - 


ERASERHEAD 


be paninipatiog should Uring Ju of woter, 
shirt and heavy gloves to handle 


further info please call 462-1917 or 


FOR PHILOSOPHY MAJORS and others in- 
terested in philosophy—a time to meet, socialize 


INFORMATIONAL MEETING A public in- 
formational meeting will be held at UCSC’s Barn 
Theater on Tuesday, October 2, 1979, at 7:30 pm. 
to present the proposed ae tee, Housing 
Project to be built at UCSC. meeting is to 
provide an opportunity for imput from interested 
persons. If you have any questions, please call 
Betty Morgan at ext. 2805. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY BOARD is pleased to 
announce “Pre-Modern Psychologies of the West” 
a new upper-division seminar that will deal with 
such neglected psychologists of the past as St 

les, Seneca, Plato, Shakespeare, 
Montaigne, and many others. First meeting: Thurs- 
day 7-9 pm in Stevenson 221. 


A NEWSLETTER FOR PARENTS of children 
with special education needs will be the focus of 
discussions at the next meeting of the San Benito/ 
Santa Cruz Countries Community Advisory 
Committee on Monday, October 1 at 7 pm in the 
Faculty Lounge of the San Benito Joint High‘ 
School. The school is located at 1220 Monterey 


_ Street in Hollister. 


REGISTRATION AND PAYMENT OF 
FEES: Students who have not filed their registra- 
tion packets and paid registration fees should do so 
rang inagy avdbery ane agard maa lh aur 
first floor, Central Services. 
COURSE ENROLLMENT FORM FILING. 
“papacamebiestageos aah 

Pik up form at your oles ofc 
pe file it at your college office. 
Graduate students: Pick up your form at your board 
of studies office and file it at the Graduate Division 
Instructions are printed on the form and in the 
Schedule of Classes. $10 late fee assessed if form is 
filed after October 3. 
REQUEST FOR NONRELEASE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION: Wednesday, October 3 is the 
last day to file a request for the fall quarter at the 
Registrar’s Office. . 


libra Filmi 


WATERWALK by Dennis Morgin 


Always.a short feature by local filmmakers 


CENTER ST. THEATRE 


Santa Cruz Art Center, 1001 Center St., 425-5211 Ext. 202 
a eee een an reba eeEt 


FRI. & SAT. MIDNIGHT MOVIE 


4th Dis: seas Me med Beyond Bad Taste! 
John Water's 


P INK FLAMINGOS ® featuring Divine Ugh! 


inderground Classic 


ter, 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Twenty words for a dollar, due by noon Tuesday. 


Services 


TIRED? SICK? polarity therapy and touch for 
health (applied kinesiology) can restore your energy 
and alertness quickly and easily. J.D. Paulinac 
427-3933. 


MOONEFLEECE antique and nearly new clothing 
consignment. Tues-Sat. | 1:00-5:00 at the corner of 
13th Ave & E. Cliff Dr. 


HOT BURRITOS made to order with Homemade 
Salsa-$1.50-you pick them up just off Mission St. 
Call Angel Cafe at 426-4093. 2 Burrito Min. 
Thank you, Ange! Cafe. 


MASSAGE Swedish, Esalen, Polarity done by 


certified massage practitioner Karen 688-6890. 


EYESIGHT IMPROVEMENT Training. You 
may improve your eyesight, reduce or eliminate 
dependence on glasses and contact lenses, make 
studying easier, more productive by relieving eye- 
strain and improving eye muscle efficiency. Learn 
the Bates Method and related techniques. under- 
stand how we see and can see better, herbs, water- 
therapy, acupressure for strengthening eyesight. 
Enjoyable, relaxed, experiential class. Oct. 2, 3 7- 
9:30 pm, Mission Hills Jr. High, 423 King St. or 
Oct. 7, 12-5:30 pm, Laurel Community Center, 
\Laurel and Center St. $25. Instructor—Jerry 
-Yanuck. Call Heartwood Institute for info./reser- 
vations, 425-7707. 


BEGINNING IRIDOLOGY- Iridology is the 
science of interpreting 


colorations, structures, text- . 


5:30 pm, Laurel Community Center or Oct. 30, 
Nov. 1,5, 7-9: Mission Hills Jr. High, $30. 
Instructor—Jerry Yanuck, Holistic Health Educa- 
Practitioner. Call 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 306-page catalog of collegiate research. 10,250 
topics listed. Box 25097, Los Angeles, California, 
90025. (213) 477-8226. 


SANTA CRUZ WOMEN ’s Sexuality Institute 

re-opens! Fall classes for pre-orgasmic women/ 

sexual enhancement partner work. Experienced, 

feminist facilitators. Private consultations, group 
, presentations. Call 423-2184, 426-7479. 


‘PIANO LESSONS Teacher with B. music, M. 
Music in piano offering solid course of study to all 
ages, all levels. University and private teaching 
experience. Sight reading, theory and composition 
may be included. Near UCSC, on bus route. 426- 
4206. 
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: 320-G Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz,.CA 95060 


Noon to 10 p.m. 


Office. 


Pe : 
JSS \ FAMILY SAUNA 
ZN 


NO 
ESTES 


SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 
Discover the joy of family Qathiag in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere. 


The Director of Affirmative Action 
for Oregon State Bar will be on cam- 
pus on Tuesday, October 2, from 
9:30 to 12, to speak on minority 
opportunities in the law schools of 
Oregon. Seniors and juniors wel- 
Oregon. Seniors and juniors 
welcome. Sign up at the Placement 


Typing 


CRISP AND CLEAR typing. Fast high quality . 
service. We correct spelling and punctuation. IBM 
Aldo Guaranteed work. Low prices, 423- 


e 


EFFICIENT/ACCURATE Theses, dissertations, 
term papers, legal briefs, tables, questionnaires, 
financial reports, etc. Edit spelling, etc. Experiencd 
Legal Secretary 408/476-4951 


THE IMPECCABLE TYPIST, specializing in 
academic reports, returns to serve UCSC faculty 
and students. IBM Correcting Selectric. Prompt 
service. 426-5425 


Lost and Found 


FOUND: ONE FEMALE tortoise shell cat at the 
rr Services building. Call Wendy at 429- 
, 8-5 


Health 


MENSTRUAL CRAMPS you don’t have to suffer 
427-3933 
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. Personals 


JULIE? FROM WATTS, Mom of Mathew and 


. Demitri: Without your suggestions, I don’t think 
my proposal for an independent major would have - 
come together. It has. Thanks. Would like to give © 


you a copy; Jay 426-9227. 


THE JITTERS by MR. SCHWARTZ I read the 
other day that when W. H. Auden was teaching at 
Swarthmore he said that if and when Fascism came 
to the USA he would be inclined to trust non- 
academic people to academics. Reading this re- 
minded me of the Little Nuremburg Rally I wit- 
nessed in the Cowell College Cafeteria earlier this 
year, sponsored by the Faculty. The way my 
subconscious works, witnessing that Little Nur- 
emburg Rally, it brought to mind three consecutive 
library catalog cards I saw some years back— 

American Jesuits 

American Jews 

American Jitters. 
That Little Nuremburg Rally gave this American 
the Jitters. In amicability I invite correspondence 
about any personal I insert in CHP. PO Box 1778, 
SC, 95060. 


We design 
and manufacture 
our own line of 
clothing in order 

to bring you 
exclusive fashions 
at reasonable prices. 


Our new Fall line 
is at: 


538 Seabright Ave. 


Parking in Rear 


(Near the Yacht Harbor) 


ONGOING GESTALT GROUP for men and 
women. call Ralph Quinn 688-9284. 


A BRIEF REPLY to the amicable Mr. Schwartz: 


on liberty in institutions, Look not in the learned 
halls, Lou. More like the back of the bus. Beak 
Wyatt. 
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For Sale 


FENDER RHODES electric piano—88 keys, 
Stage model. excellent condition, like new. “ Corea- 
ized” action and tone. Best offer over $600 takes it. 
Call 426-2521 eves. i 


USED BOOKS!!!4 Short Calculus: An Applied 
Approach for you math whizzes. Cost me $16, sell 
for $10. Also Progress As If Survival Mattered; 
Solar Home Book. Call Robin, 426-6680. 


Wanted 


PART-TIME POSITION in 7-eleven store near 
UCSC, excellent benefits and working conditions. 
Call 429-1261 for appointment. 


Delbert drives for junk yardage 


‘SANTA “\ 
CRUZING. 


CLOTHES 


STORIES, MONOGATARI, STORIES mono- 
gatari. Between 1975 and the spring of 1978 I wrote 
about 300 stories. After a period of rest and 
recuperation, I am back at the typowriter hacking 
out more stories. Starting September 22, 1979, 1 
will be issuing a monthly sampling of about six 
stories. For a free copy send along self-addressed 
stamped envelope to LOU SCHWARTZ’S STO- 
RIES, PO Box 1778, SC, 95060. 


STUDENTS WANTED for experimental nude 
photography— Male & Female, prints in exchange 
for modelling. Paul 423-5571. 


BECOMING MORE EFFECTIVE: Leam to 
make a more effective contribution in life through a 
meaningful career in massage, bodywork, and who- 
listic Health Educator Program offer an unparallel- 
ed opportunity for professional training and per- 
sonal growth. Call 425-7707 for catalog of state 
approved day and evening programs. Free intro- 


ductory Oct.22. HEARTWOOD WHOLISTIC | 
| HEALTH INSTITUTE. 


FEMINIST MUSICIANS with professional skills ' 


(especially keyboard) wanted: ‘to work with hot 


woman vocalist and help organize concert. Paula’ 


476-4905. 
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...EVERYTHING 
OU COULD 
WANT IN A 
| RECORD & TAPE | 


STORE... 
CHECK IT OUT! 


Kenny Loggins . 
Keep The Fire 
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YOUR CHOICE 


This ls t[Love Has Come Of Age/Mr. Night 


Bob Games 
Misco at Lucky Seven 


MARATHON 
including: 
You Know That | Love You 


ewes eee /All| Ever Wanted 
Up/Runnin / Stay (Beside Me) 


Look- Alike /Friende/Rush Hour 
Blue Lick/Big Stone City/Fly Away 


SANTA CRUZ 
GET YOUR 1125 PACIFIC 


128 


a ON THE MALL 
et BASS .. 429-1410 ein jong nas 
‘4 TICKETS HERE * | ACROSS FROM SEARS 
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